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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
ACTIVITIES 


AT the December monthly meeting of 

officers and members of Greater Bos- 
ton Laymen’s League chapters and men’s 
clubs held at the Boston Bar Association 
building, Chairman Frank B. Frederick 
of the New England Committee reported 
that plans were completed for visiting 
local chapters and men’s clubs in New 
England churches by 25 teams, each 
consisting of a chairman and two asso- 
ciates, 

Already plans are being carried out 
for these “visitations.” They will be 
continued during the rest of the fiscal 
year, with reports to be made at the an- 
nual May meeting of the League in Bos- 
ton. The main object is to bring friendly 
messages of greeting to local chapters 
and men’s clubs and, wherever desired, 
suggestions as to local work and co- 
operation with chapters and men’s clubs 
for greater unity and co-operation. 

It is expected that similar plans for 
visiting teams will be worked out by the 
regional chairmen and associate commit- 
teemen in the Middle Atlantic States 
Area and the Mid-west; and by the re- 
gional representatives in the Meadville 
Conference District, Southwest District, 
Rocky Mountain District, California, 
Pacific Northwest, and Canada. 

Several reports to League Headquar- 
ters show that regular programs of meet- 
ings and discussions have been supple- 
mented by special social or dramatic 
programs. In all cases there has been a 
good financial profit to be devoted to 
the church or some other cause. 

The Arlington Chapter successfully 
conducted a concert and dance in the 
Town Hall, featuring the Harvard Glee 
Club. The men in the Chapter also had 
charge of the evening’s entertainment. 
at the annual church fair, where the 
talent consisted exclusively of chapter 
members. 

Unity Chapter for Sherborn and South 
Natick also featured an annual vaude- 
ville show, and at Uxbridge the “Lay- 
men’s League Players” presented the 
Broadway success Petticoat Fever, which 
resulted in a substantial profit, half of 
which went to the church and half to the 
local Red Cross. 

The Jamaica Plain Men’s Club, in- 
stead of giving its annual show, joined 
hands in promoting the annual Alliance 
fair, with fine returns to all concerned. 

Register readers are invited to send 
information about activities of this type 
to League Headquarters, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Alfred R. Mellor, of Weston. 
Mass., Chairman of the General Alli- 
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RYT OL a 
ance War Relief Committee, announces 
that this admirable work will be con- 
tinued in 1942. She urges all local 
eroups to keep on with their work. In 
spite of new fields of work with the ex- 
tension of the war, there is need for all 
Unitarians to continue loyally the work 
already begun for England, just as the 
Unitarian Service Committee work on 
the continent will go on as long as pos- 
sible. 


The beautiful photograph of the 
creche used as the cover of the Decem- 
ber issue of the Christian Register was 
taken by Mr. Wendell MacRae of New 
York City. 


Y.P.R.U. NEWS 


OTH New England and Mid-West 
young people start the year off with 
conferences designed to heighten religious 
living and offer opportunities for social 
life. The New England conference will 
take place at Proctor Academy at An- 
dover, N. H., Jan. 1-4. The theme is 
“Religion in the Home and Community,” 
and the speakers are Rey. William B. 
Rice and Mrs. Frank B. Frederick. Time 
not spent in the conference sessions will 
be used for skating, skiing, mountain 
climbing, dancing, and indoor sports. 
At Chicago, young people from sevy- 
eral Mid-West states will gather at the 
Meadville Theological School Jan. 2-4 
to attend sessions in program-planning 
and help plan nation-wide social action 
projects under the leadership of the new 
Social Action Project group. A feature 
of the three-day meeting will be a field 
trip to study housing in the negro dis- 
trict on the south side of Chicago. A 
banquet and dance Saturday night will 
be new attractions this year. Stephen 
H. Fritchman and G. Richard Kuch will 
serve as leaders for the round-tables. 
The Social Action Committee has en- 
larged the scope of its work by appoint- 
ing a sub-committee whose duty it is to 
specialize in the creation and promotion 
of practical social action projects. The 
sub-committee had its first meeting at 
Detroit early in December and its sec- 
ond meeting at Chicago at the time of 
the Mid-West Winter Rally. 

Plans for Young People’s Sunday have 
been formulated and a pamphlet issued 
by the committee. In addition to the 
regular church service, they urge the 
presentation of a radio program over a 
local station. The program should deal 
with the activities of the local group 
whether it be the current topic under 
discussion or some phase of the social 
action program. 
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“BRING IN THE CANDLES” 


A Message to the Unitarian Churches of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada from the 
President of the American Unitarian Association 


ODAY the churches of our Association stand 
| together in full commitment to the overthrow of 
totalitarian power wherever it seeks to dominate 
free people or destroy the institutions of free nations, 
and in complete dedication to the establishment of a 
world order in which an enduring peace shall be pos- 
sible. Together we are ready to pay whatever price 
may be exacted by the ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy, not only through the period of war but also 
through the period of reconstruction. Already this 
commitment has brought a deeper solidarity, which 
extends beyond this continent to include our brethren 
of the free spirit in every land. 

Our immediate need is for steadiness of mind and 
heart and purpose, and our churches are well prepared 
to meet this demand. In recent days I have been 
renewing my boyhood acquaintance with John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s poem about Abraham Davenport and 
the Dark Day of 1780. You will recall the story. 
Everyone thought that the end of the world had come, 
even the lawmakers of Connecticut in the old State 
House, “trembling in their legislative robes.” Then 
. the representative from Stamford rose and made his 
famous speech: 


“This well may be 
The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 
But be it so or not, I only know 
My present duty. ... 


And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do His work, we will see to ours. 
Bring in the candles.” 


That is the word we shall expect, as Unitarians, to 
hear in our churches now. It fits our traditional 
temper of mind and spirit, as surely as it fits the 
grave needs of the moment. We shall expect to be 
fortified with spiritual power in the inner man, as we 
accept the challenge and the grim tasks that have 
been forced upon us. We shall expect to be reminded 
that “simple duty hath no place for fear.” 

But we shall look to our churches for more than the 
reinforcement of courage. There are other candles 
which we must bring in, whose light within the sanc- 
tuary of our churches may symbolize the principles of 
our free faith through the dark days that lie ahead, 
and give us strength to apply our religion with un- 
faltering devotion to the special needs of the present 
crisis. 

There is the candle of humanitarian service, which 
has always shone with steady and reassuring flame 
upon the altar of our faith. In recent years, through 
the agency of the Unitarian Service Committee, this 
tradition has been given new meaning and wider scope. 


The record is magnificent, but it is only the beginning. 
With the outbreak of war it may be necessary to 
adjust the program to changed conditions, but it will 
be greater rather than less in importance; and its calls 
upon our generosity will increase rather than diminish. 
For this our churches must be eagerly and happily 
ready. 

With all the special appeals which the war will 
necessarily bring, it will be a part of our Unitarian 
responsibility to make very sure that the normal, 
peace-time institutions and agencies for public and 
social welfare do not suffer eclipse. Here the country 
has a right to expect Unitarian leadership, in war as 
in peace. 

Then there is the candle of human fellowship, 
deeper and more enduring than the forces that divide 
us by barriers of race, or creed, or nationality. It 
will not be easy to keep this flame burning, but it 
would be tragic to let it flicker out. Its light will 
remind us of our duty to maintain an inner sanctuary 
which no sudden panic of fear can destroy and no 
hatred invade or desecrate. With no lack of “firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right,” 
we must nevertheless strive to keep our hearts clean 
of hate and desire for vengeance. 

Finally there is the candle of hope, of the great hope 
which has inspired and invigorated men’s souls from 
that far distant day “when the first man stood God- 
conquered,” the hope of Israel and of Christendom, of 
Isaiah and Jesus, once again made flesh in the daunt- 
less souls who first dreamed our American dream and 
laid the good foundations for a new kind of society 
upon this new continent. That hope has met count- 
less frustrations and set-backs and defeats, but it has 
never surrendered. In times of stress and feril. its 
flame burns only the more brightly. Today our hearts 
respond to Emerson’s great words, “There are men 
who rise refreshed on hearing a threat; men to whom 
a crisis which intimidates and paralyzes the miajor- 
ity—demanding not the faculties of prudence and 
thrift, but comprehension, immovableness, the readi- 
ness of sacrifice——comes graceful and beloved as a 
bride.” 

The grounds of our hope lie in just these innate 
qualities and capacities of our common human nature, 
the “resources in us on which we have not drawn,” 
the “unweariable endurance” of idealism. This is our 
gospel, in sunshine and in storm. We must proclaim 
that message now with greater confidence than ever 
before. “Bring in the candles!” 


HERE IS THE COMMON CAUSE 
By WARREN B. WALSH 


Judividuclism in World Crisis 


THIS SERIES WILL INCLUDE CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
A PACIFIST, A PSYCHOANALYST, AN INTER- 
NATIONAL AUTHORITY, AN EDUCATOR, AND A 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. 


self-analysis have been known to lament that 

we have fallen victims to that smug com- 
placency which is likely to entrap any successful and 
prosperous group. These critics say that the laziness 
and moral flabbiness which are apparent among us 
spring primarily from. the lack of a common cause for 
which to fight. Our spiritual forefathers, they con- 
tinue, were strong and vigorous because they had to 
be if they were'to survive the persecutions which beset 
them. They met the challenge, won us freedom and 
comparative ease, and we have been content to bask 
in the sun of their reputation, secure in the fallacious 
belief that the fight was over. The diagnosis is both 
shrewd and familiar, and there is no need to labor 
the point. But it is strange and eminently disquiet- 
ing that Unitarians as a group have not yet awakened 
to the fact that the fight is not over, and that we 
are being challenged, as seriously as ever our ancestors 
were, to mortal combat. 

Modern Unitarianism was born in a struggle very 
much like the one in which we are now engaged. The 
Protestant Revolution, from which modern Unitarian- 
ism traces its origins, was far more than a controversy 
over dogmas and creeds, rituals and liturgies. It was 
a much greater thing: the revolt of the individual 
against both the authoritarianism of the universal 
church and the corporate life of the Middle Ages which 
emphasized the group to the detriment of the indi- 
vidual. Martin Luther, fundamentalist in theology 
though he may have been, burned a papal bull, the 
symbol of authority; and the dour Calvin belied his 
own autocracy by insisting that sovereignty rested 
with the people. Most of the Protestant sects empha- 
sized the right of free inquiry and the priesthood of 
all believers. Insistence upon the former implied in- 
dividual liberty; upon the latter, the equality of all 

-The Protestant denial of traditional authority 
was of greater importance in the long run than the 
details of the sectarian theologies. 

The struggle between authoritarianism and individ- 
ualism, which reached its first modern climax in the 
Protestant Revolutions, has continued steadily ever 
since. There have, of course, been periods of relative 
quiescence punctuated by climactic flare-ups, such as 
the Age of Reason. 
grounded their arguments not only on the existence 
of controlling natural laws but also upon their faith 
in the ability of the individual to discover those laws 
through his powers of reason and observation. We 
may perhaps smile a bit at the optimism of those 
philosophes who were so positive of man’s ability 
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| NITARIANS in moments of introspection and 


Intellectuals of that period. 


quickly to reform society, but we must remember that 


“whatever their limitations, they were positive and 
' effective champions of individualism against the abso- 


lutism and the caste system of the Old Regime. And 
it was no accident that one of the foremost among 
them, Joseph Priestley, was also the erceens and 
organizer of English Unitarianism. ; 

The very essence of Unitarianism has always been 
an insistence upon the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual. Our refusal of a creed, our familiar statement 
of faith, our consistent humanitarian efforts, all attest 
our fundamental belief in individualism. Our intel- 
lectual and spiritual leaders have all been valiant cham- 
pions of individual rights and liberties. Our traditions 
are those of liberty, tolerance, free speech, free 
thought, and free assembly. We have always main- 
tained that institutions were made by and for men, 
not men for institutions, and we have demanded that 
institutions which degrade the individual be abolished. 
But today, long possession of rights and freedoms has 
lulled us into the error of thinking that they cannot 
be taken from us. Unless we awake to action now, 
that error will be fatal. 

There are forces abroad in our world whose creeds 
and conduct are the complete negation of all that we 
hold dear. Totalitarianism and authoritarianism, more 
dangerous and more thorough than those of the Mid- 
dle Ages, threaten to engulf all individuality. The 
German Nazis and their Fascist satellites today hold 
military dominion over the continent of Europe, and 
their Japanese allies are trying with all the forces at 
their command to conquer the eastern world. The 
Axis Powers have avowed their aim of world dominion, 
and they mean to achieve it. Whether or not they 
will be able to do so, the fact remains that they have 
brought millions of people under their rule, and no one 
but an obscurantist of the first order can fail to be 
aware of what this has meant and means to those 
millions. There is no need to recite here the long 
roll of gross indignities which the totalitarian groups 
have inflicted upon the persons and minds of those 
unfortunates over whom they wield authority. The 
pattern of their action is most distressingly apparent. 

And let no man delude himself with the belief that 
these things do not concern us. These Fascist groups 
deny the dignity and worth of the individual, sub- 
stituting for that the creed of the dignity and worth 
of the state as represented by the ruling “master- 
race.” Individual liberty is abhorrent to them; in its 
place they offer license for the ruling caste and slavery 
for all other men. They brook no opposition and 
recognize no rights save their own. They are, in short, 
the implacable and dangerous enemies of all who be- 
lieve in individual dignities, rights, and liberties. They 
have proclaimed that there can be no compromise be- 
tween us, and in that they speak the truth. We can- 
not deal with any group to whom moral and ethical 
codes are but a mockery and a farce. We can nego- 
tiate no peace with leaders who plan the violation 
of pledges even as they make them. 

Today, as free men, we can choose to champion that — 
belief in the dignity and worth of the individual which 
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Improving poultry breeds—mission school 


Traveling exhibit of better agriculture 


MODERN METHODS IN LIBERAL MISSIONS 


By D. BREWER EDDY 


present scope, outlook, and purpose of missions 
as a Christian enterprise. This may well be 
attempted under certain subheads for clarity: 


|: is an honor to be asked to summarize briefly the 


The Missionary Enterprise Today 


Statistics reveal that there are some 27,000 Protes- 
tant missionaries at work today, and this article may 
well limit itself to the thought of the Protestant mis- 
sionary enterprise. In the constituency gathered 
around the schools, hospitals, and churches of these 
missionaries, there is a supposed total Christian com- 
munity of about ten million people in mission lands, 
a community which is very distinctly the result of 
missionary effort. The largest number is in India 
where, through three or four generations, about five 
million report their names in the national census as 
Christians, but since many of these have come in 
through mass movements involving whole villages, it 
would not be claimed that the average intelligence or 
character development of this vast number would be 
representative of the full meaning of the word 
“convert.” 

Of course, numbers count little, but modern mis- 
sionary method involves Christian institutions, and 
within this ten million the number of organized 
churches and clearly-defined congregations is not less 
than 120,000, and the imagination sees schools built 
up in Christian communities and centered about well- 
organized and equipped hospitals in which the surgical 
standards are surprisingly high. There are more than 
18,000,000 treatments a year given in the mission hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. These treatments break down 
misunderstanding and reveal the meaning of Christian 
service as nothing else can. Such hospitals are centers 
of plague-fighting and preventative medicine developed 
in recent years into an international tidal wave of 
health improvement for backward races. We can be 
proud, indeed, of the standards upheld by the more 
responsible hospitals in mission lands. Organizations 


cannot place 4,000 trained missionary nurses and 9,000 


student nurses within savage or primitive or backward 
lands without foreseeing clearly the remarkable results 
for cleanliness and improved care of babies and homes. 

At least 2,900,000 children are in missionary schools 
the world over. Give no thought to the old idea that 
in these schools teachers are destroying Old World 
faiths. Teachers have little time for that. They are 
implanting the profound ideals of Christian character 
and conduct which will eventually provide leadership 
for the spread of the Kingdom of Righteousness on 
the earth, through 31,400 college students. 

Now add the many hundreds of missionary centers 
where practical agriculture and industry are being 
taught. New types of seeds are developed and dis- 
tributed under pressure of most modern scientific skill. 
New industries are developed, all of which lift the 
living level of backward people. Missionaries fight 
leprosy, gather deserted orphans into homes, stamp 
out endemic diseases, train nurses and doctors by the 
thousands. 

Three basic remarks here, please. One—the whole 
Apostolic Century, led by the eleven apostles and St. 
Paul himself, is supposed to have produced some 
100,000 Christian converts. We know the spiritual 
power of the new ideals spread in the Mediterranean 
world in that century. The present missionary con- 
stituency resulting from somewhat more than a cen- 
tury of active missions is at least one hundred times 
larger than the full results of the Apostolic Century. 

In addition, modern missionary methods at their 
best have become so practical and far-reaching that 
the results cannot be swept aside as “mere numbers.” 

A clear light is thrown on the extent and growth of 
the missionary movement by the Madras Conference 
held just three years ago, to plan a missionary advance 
throughout the world. At that time elected delegates 
from the Christian organizations of all denominations 
in sixty-seven countries were present. How many of 
these countries were of Christian tradition a century 
ago would be difficult to determine, but the bulk of 
these delegates were from missionary churches where 
the growth had been sufficient to have the Church of 
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Christ in those lands elect delegates to this important 
conference. 


It proves a wider spread of Christian teachings and 
organization than is usually appreciated by the critic 
of missions. Many of these delegates were leaders, 
and were appointed speakers to the conference. Many 
were outstanding examples of developed Christian 
character, of intellectual leadership, so that their mes- 
sage was gladly heard by those who had come from 
lands called Christian for a thousand years. The 
planting has been carefully done; the harvest is now 
within sight. 

Two—no one can, for one moment, cast aside the 
by-products of the missionary message, for these 
things are exactly what Jesus engaged in when alive. 
When He said, “I came that they may have life, and 
may have it more abundantly,” He did not mean life 
in Heaven. Most of us think He meant life on this 
earth, and the more abundant life is the claim of 
modern missions as carried on by the more liberal 
denominations. Jesus hated hunger and fed the 
hungry; the modern missionary feeds millions. Jesus 
hated disease and healed many of those within reach; 
the missionary hospital serves many millions. Jesus 
hated unhappiness for children—He comforted and 
uplifted and wanted to develop home life and the 
individual to the last possible degree; the missionary 
enterprise keeps these basic points at the center of its 
purpose. 


Three—please glance at the darkest blot on modern 
missions. We are split asunder by theological con- 
troversy. The Fundamentalist group will hardly admit 
the above aims as basic in purpose; some overemphasize 
evangelism and conversion as the whole content of the 
preaching of Jesus. But the larger, stronger, and 
broader Boards believe that missions aim at the whole 
man, the family, the community, and the nation, and 
must always include this lifting of life’s level and cur- 
ing life’s ills by every method that is practical and 
has proved to be successful by experience. The spirit- 
ual development of the individual and the gathering 
of groups into organized Christian churches will 
always be the clearest path toward the spread of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness as it was in the mind of 
Jesus, but we shall use these by-products of progress 
as God-given methods of curing ignorance and disease, 
and of developing the principles of service and of 
leadership in every land on earth. 


The High Price of Modern Missions 


Thus the possession of moral and spiritual capacity 
in any Christian involves the basic obligation of reach- 
ing the needy in every land, and the laws of brother- 
hood taught by Jesus and spread by Christianity make 
impossible a modern spiritual isolationism that denies 
the duty of the Christian church to win the world 
after the example of its Master. 


Schools, hospitals, agricultural stations, all find their 
place with their developed methods and institutions 
if this broader view be accepted. As a consequence 
of missionary effort, there is an amazing list through 
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the past century of those moral reforms which have 
been achieved through missionary effort and with the 
co-operation of officials and citizens who are Christian 
at heart. ‘Everyone remembers that the practice of 
Suttee or burning widows‘on the funeral pyre was 
attacked and destroyed by missionaries and Christian 
leaders nearly a century ago in India. Infanticide has 
been dealt with and abolished in many mission fields. 

No one can ever forget Pandita Ramabai and her 
famous homes for child-widows in India. Single-handed 
she attacked an infamous institution with centuries 
of tradition and, enlisting all Christian forces, secured 
legal release and social betterment for the millions of 
little widows in that land. Temple prostitution, in 
one mission field, is now a thing of the past under the 
pressure of new laws. You can count the leper asylums 
by the hundreds in every field where this scourge 
exists. Foot-binding in China is now frowned upon 
by all Chinese leaders and is a practice discarded in 
the progressive portions of that land. Orphanages are 
found along the trail of all missionary effort. Homes 
for the uplifting of prisoners out of unspeakable con- 
ditions in the jails in backward lands dot the mission 
fields. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that the 
Buddhists of Japan have taken up these last two re- 
forms under the pressure of missionary example, and 
their institutions for these unfortunates now outnum- 
ber by many-fold the homes established by . mission- 
aries, just as the Buddhists have taken up the Sunday 
School in Japan and have carried it far beyond Chris- 
tian totals. I recall visitmg a modern Buddhist temple 
equipped with comfortable pews and with the display 
of their idols limited to one artistic altar. In this 
temple sermons were preached each Sunday by Budd- 
hist priests, for they had discovered the value of 
gathered congregations and of the sermon in cultivat- 
ing a higher public opinion based upon moral and 
spiritual principles. 

In industry there can be no doubt that modern mis- 
sions have played a most important part. Missionaries 
and other leaders moved by a Christian motive have 
attacked the long hours and starvation wages of the 
factory system wherever it has sprung up. Working 
conditions for women and children have been im- 
proved in a score of countries, to a large extent be- 
cause of missionary pressure. 

The world over, the money-lender has become an 
oppressive factor against the farmer and the laborer. 
Books have been written on improved labor condi- 
tions, and co-operative groups’ by the tens of thousands 
exist for the benefit of oppressed classes and against 
the rapacity of money-lenders in many mission fields. 

Anyone who believes in the social application of | 
the principles of Jesus to modern problems finds his 
most effective ammunition in the mission fields. It is 
this phase of their work that has won such profound 
approval from many leaders who are not themselves 
Christian, but who are eager to state their convictions 
of approval for such practical and far-reaching work. 
The very latest that appeared in print only last month 
from the scholarly Chinese Ambassador Hu Shih, in 
Washington, should be included here. Though he 


studied in America and even attended a Northfield 
Bible Conference, he never became a Christian, so 
that his testimony has added weight: 

“As an unreconstructed heathen, I wish to pay my 
respects to all the Christian missionary workers, 
Protestant or Catholic, who have aided China during 
these years of China’s war of resistance to aggression. 
Throughout these years many of the missions have 
lost their property and have suffered casualties in per- 
sonnel. Their women workers have been sent away 
and have suffered great indignities, physical hardships, 
and misery because of wartime troubles. 

“But as far as I know, no missionary worker’ has 
deserted his post whether he be a member of the 
Mission for Lepers or a medical missionary or a teacher 
in a mission school. Their missions. have become cen- 
ters of refuge for thousands, and in some cases for 
tens of thousands of Chinese civilian sufferers, particu- 
larly women, children, and the aged. 

“It is this spirit of service, this devotion to work, 
this sympathy for the cause of China’s independence 
and freedom that has won for them the warm admira- 
tion, high respect, and love of the Chinese people. 
And I sincerely believe that it is not proselyting, but 
this truly religious spirit of service that will continue 
to win the sympathy and support of the entire Chinese 
nation for the Christian missions in all the years to 
come.” 

Hundreds of witnesses of this kind have been gath- 
ered into print from observers in practically every 
mission field on earth. 


The Church at Home and Missions 


Now we stand at the very center of the problem of 
missions today. Theoretically the Church of Christ 
exists to extend this Kingdom of Righteousness to the 
earth’s bounds. It has been claimed with profound 
conviction that a church that is deeply missionary in 
spirit develops within itself a spiritual power that in- 
sures growth and inner strength in itself. It is urged 
that a church that does not accept missionary obliga- 
tion in its program and devote a part of its giving to 
this extension of God’s Kingdom can never expect 
the Power that was promised in the last words of 
Jesus on the one condition that His disciples should 
reach out “into all the world.” There used to be a 
classic illustration of a prominent denomination that 
split over this missionary question. The section that 


NG 


denied the claims of missions never grew, and it lost 


-its spiritual power. The other section has grown into 


one of the greatest of religious groups in America. 


But even in so-called missionary denominations, 
there are hosts of pastors who are overeager to con- 
serve the gifts of their congregations for. the local 
church budget and who, therefore, diminish the em- 
phasis on the missionary purpose. It is often claimed 
that an unmissionary pastor, of necessity, cripples his 
message. He cannot urge the sublime thought that 
the message of Christ will one day conquer the earth. 
An unmissionary minister has lost the impulse and the 
inspiration of the greatest of all challenges from the 
example of Jesus. 


Of course, the basic missionary illustration is the 
fact that every one of us in America is the product of 
the missionary spirit of the past. The ancestors of 
all of us were won by missionaries in periods when 
the church took its missionary message seriously. The 
fact that there were political and military elements 
involved in those days does not quite destroy the basic 
fact that the missionary won the western world to 
the Church of Christ. The American Christian that 
does not admit an obligation toward missionary out- 
reach has the burden of history against him. 


We are now developing in this country a distinctly 
missionary idea for our Government’s policy in the 
coming peace. If we do not share with needy lands, 
draw them back from the edge of starvation and pro- 
vide seed grains for new crops and turn their wheels 
in peace industries, we shall never ourselves find the 
path to recovery. By sharing a missionary spirit to- 
ward impoverished and crushed nations, we will find 
the way toward a better world and the new roads 
toward economic prosperity through co-operation. If 
this illustration is correct, we are thus lifting the mis- 
sionary motive of unselfish service into a place of pri- 
mary importance for the future of the Christian church 
in every land. We are applying the obligations of 
the ten talent nations and the ten talent churches to 
a renewal of missionary devotion. It is the bread cast 
on the waters of the troubled world that will meet our 
own spiritual starvation. Talking in terms of the 
brotherhood of man is distinctly a missionary out- 
growth. If we can escape from the narrow bigotries 
and quarrels that have marred the missionary program, 
we will see a brighter day for the spread of Christian 
principles to whole nations in the hour of peace toward 
which we move. 


(Mr. Eddy would greatly enjoy answering questions concern- 
ing the work of modern missions that may be sent him, care 
of the Register—The Editors) 


Left: School 
in an African 
kraal 
Right: Mis- 
sion hospital 
ward 
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THE TASK OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS - 


By 
WALLACE W. ROBBINS 


Minister, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


This paper was given at two 
round tables at the General 
Conference, at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, October 28-29. 


I THE BLACK MASS OF MODERN 
WITCHCRAFT 


N 1932, a young American theological student 
i] stood in a German city, curious to see whether 

or not the parade of young followers of a funnhy- 
mustached political agitator of the country would come 
into the city. The parade had been forbidden, and 
the police were mobilized to see that it would not take 
place. At the appointed hour the Hitler youth began 
to come, heads bowed, arms behind their backs, in 
token of their sorrow and shame for the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Quickly the police took action, knocking the ones 
leading the parade senseless with their clubs, but the 
line of marching men did not falter. On and on it 
came, heads down to receive the blows of the police. 
Over the prostrate forms of their fallen comrades they 
stepped into the clubs, but still on and on, until the 
police let their weary arms hang slack and-let the 
men go. 

Dr. Henry Leiper, of the World Council of Churches, 
was at one time a teacher in China. He discovered 
recently that his old school had been captured by the 
Japanese and converted into a base hospital. Soon 
after the hospital was filled, an officer consulted with 
the doctors, then went to the beds of the seriously 
wounded Japanese soldiers. “You will be slow in 
recovering,” he told them, “your bed is needed for 
less seriously wounded men who can be healed and 
quickly thrown back into action. It is the will of 
the Emperor that you commit suicide.” They all 
obeyed the Emperor’s will. 

Actions such as these cannot be labelled politics or 
economics without seriously perverting words. Here 
you are met with religious faith in action. Men do 
not march into police clubs or pull a knife through 


their viscera so that a mere political party will stay : 


in power or so that they shall have bread. To under- 
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estimate the adversary is an offense against your own 
side. Their faith may be black, but it is faith, and 
it is highly unrealistic to call it by any other name. 

From whence proceeds this powerful urge in some 
men, that activates them so completely and so rebel- 
liously in the world of today? Much has been said 
about the opportunistic scoundrels who have forced 
them to such extremes, as though this were the ex- 
planation. This is a part of the truth, but the causes 
lie much deeper. 

In 1932, the world was ripe for a religious revival. 
The church said so and did nothing. Hitler and vari- 
ous of his counterparts throughout the world said 
nothing about religious revivals but started one: they 
swept the rising tide of spiritual necessity into their 
own channels and watered their own fields, but they 
could not have captured the power without its having 
been latent and about to resurge. 

In 1932, the people of the world were in a kind of 
dark night of the soul. The war they had fought and 
the peace they had made had not settled any real 
problems, and they were now sure that the bitterly 
disillusioned writers of the twenties had been right 
about its worthlessness. They were caught in physical 
depression so that all felt the pinch of necessity and 
some real hunger. They were caught in a spiritual 
depression so that they were all fearful of one another 
and affected by a hunger greater than physical: they 
needed desperately to know comradeship with one 
another, identity with something larger than them- 
selves to give them high morale, and a philosophy to 
make their sufferings significant and just. 

For this condition of man, the world was unprepared 
largely because of Karl Marx. The world had come 
to accept his theory that materialistic welfare would 
produce Utopia. The so-called capitalist sang his 
hymns when he talked of feeding the poor and putting 
the unemployed to work—chickens in the dinner pail 
or later direct relief. The communists, outside of 
Russia, where a new and practical technique of the 
religion of the state had developed most effectively, 
were engaged in fostering cynicism and promoting 
internecine war. The unsophisticated common people 
were not taken in by these doings. They did not see 
that the rich, who had material possessions, were 
spiritually more happy, and they wanted none of more 
disillusion and more fraternal strife. They were not 
paragons of common sense, however, for they believed 
that the evil days that had come upon them were a 
mark of their own failings, and they had no particu- 
larly good thought about themselves. In short, the 
people wanted significant fellowship, but they felt that 
they had transgressed so badly that they were too 
guilty to attain it. 

Whether by crafty design or sheer accident, certain 


programs were developed to meet this paradoxical need 
of a people who had lost their nerve and retreated to 
a childish need. Modern tyrannies came into being 


- with an answer for every problem. Hitler told his 


countrymen that they were guilty for their defeats and 
failures, and that they needed to be disciplined like 
naughty children so that they could be confirmed into 
the blood brotherhood of Aryan folk. On the one hand 
he held out to them the promise that in their veins 
there ran a magical blood which was in its very cells 
potent with the promise of a great day to be—Der 
Tag. This Aryan blood had never failed, but, because 
of their sins in allowing a certain worship of the 
Baals to creep in upon them, their blood, in the rites 
practiced before the democratic altar, was diluted with 
that of the Jew, the pacifist, and the communist. He, 
Hitler, was willing to drive out these false elements of 
their lives that had sapped them of their strength and 
robbed them of their true destiny. He, Hitler, was 
willing to take all responsibility for whatever steps 
must be taken to accomplish this, for he, Hitler, 
assured them that they needed to be disciplined 
severely in order to have whatever their hearts desired, 
be it peace or war, socialism or profits, cruelty or 
kindness. 

This was but the pattern of the theology these 
people had known for many generations: paradise 
their true heritage, kept from it by their own sinful- 
ness, facing hell or an earthly equivalent of it in pen- 
ance or soul-wrestling so that they could avoid hell, 
and then, the final restitution of their rights through 
the savior-god who both purges them with fire and 
loves them with an abiding paternal love. This old 
theological pattern was used, embroidered with mod- 
ern threads, and made, not a thing of the unseen 
world, but a very present fact. 


Man in Deep Trouble 


It is the psychological nature of a man in deep 
troubles to wish that his father were alive to solve 
them and that he, the troubled man, were a child 
again. The fascist technique created this illusion. 
The leader shouted with a big voice like a father’s. 
He went into rages of exasperation like father. He 
punished people, like father, who did not bother to 
bring his child into court, but beat him on the spot. 
He took responsibility for everything like father. He 
was all-powerful like father. He even climbed onto a 
balcony or some prominence so that the listener had 
to strain his neck and look upward as the child does 
to a father. 


Some of these things are frightening, but this was 
not the whole of it. He was not just the father of 
the. child, this leader; he was the priest-father of 
grown men. There were ceremonies and rituals for 
those who accepted his rule. There took place the 
massing of men with banners; slogans appeared; a 
myth was created, not only in the philosophy I have 
spoken of, but in the stories of the infallibility, the 
absolute divinity of the leader who was tortured by 
his children’s sorrows and already giving them a fore- 
taste of heaven in “Strength through Joy,” Nazi fel- 


lowship, winter relief, uniforms, signs, hymns, money 
for mothers, and, best of all—that old technique of 
fathers of beating the child but really blaming the 
boy next door so that the beating is administered in 
love for the child’s welfare and not in true anger. In 
this case, the boy next door was the Jew, the pacifist, 
the communist—later it was the Christian, the capi- 
talist, foreign plotters and attackers, the world itself 
in the end. 

At a terrible sacrifice, significance in living was 
restored—the child-man had a father-god of sorts to 
direct him; a brotherhood, limited and pseudo, to 
increase his strength; a promise to live by: he had a 
myth. He had also a technique—a disciplined way 
of life; security, if he was obedient; a ritual of flags and 
cannon, marching and parachute jumping, searchlights 
and mystery. The God of the state had died at the 
hands of the unbelievers, but he had risen again and 
had come to judge the earth with vengeance. 

Calvin’s God of stern and dark visage would under- 
stand all this and sense a rival first. Dogmatic 
churches, who had their fathers with their children at 
heel, would wonder if this flattering imitation might 
not give them aid, but between Christianity, however 
diluted or warped or truncated, and this new religion 
there was a deep enmity. 

1. The fascist state believed in nationalistic morals 
or the local God, while Christianity held to the uni- 
versal code of the Universal God. 

2. The fascist state believed in brotherhood within 
a mythical race, while Christianity believed in 
brotherhood among all earth men. 

3. The fascist state believed that force solved all 
problems, while the Christian was either a pacifist or 
believed that force could be used only as a means to 
an end, that it must be the servant of something 
higher than itself. 

4. The fascist state believed in killing its opponents, 
while Christianity believed in converting them. 

5. The fascist state was in earnest; Christendom was 
asleep. 


When Christendom began to stir, it found it had a 
problem which, unlike other problems it had had, it 
eould not ignore. The question was, could it capture 
this revival of faith by opposing it, retreating from it 
into the clouds, or by imitating it or rather showing 
how it was imitating some brands of Christianity? 

The imitative method was a popular one. The 
shade of Calvin put on flesh once more, and the con- 
tinental theologians rallied about the old evil-minded 
parson. They restated the old views against which 
Channing had flashed with the striking power of 
lightning, but there was no Channing to stay them 
now. 


1. Man was a helplessly evil creature who could do 
nothing to save himself. 

2. God was supreme in power and he punished and 
would go on punishing his sinning children until they 
accepted his sway, coming to him penitent and humble. 

They reaffirmed everything Hitler and the little 
Hitlers said, but claimed universality for their pro- 
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nouncements. It is cosmic fascism, but no less fascism. 

This imitative view of God and man spread beyond 
the shores of Europe. The liberal in religion who, 
whether theist or agnostic, was humanistic in his faith 
in man, was rocked. Some openly repudiated their 
earlier stand and decided that man’s reputation had 
changed nearer to his true character, and tried to 
rationalize their conversion on grounds other than 
expedience. 

The retreat into the clouds was almost as popular. 
This was an attempt to keep the church and the 
state, heaven and earth, religion and the concerns of 
man, separate. On this battle field there fell Pastor 
Niemoeller in Germany. Like the Catholic, he had 
but one issue, and that was to insure the living of the 
church, side by side with the state, as two authorities 
dealing with separate matters. When the state inter- 
fered with his field, he courageously fought it, but not 
with any desire to overhelm it. His sole hope was 
to preserve the identity of each. He was a Nazi both 
before and after his dispute. That he still is one is 
demonstrated by his volunteering for service to the 
party in the war. This line was taken by most of the 
churches in Germany, and, in the rest of the world, 
was only second in popularity to the imitative one. 

The least popular result in religion was opposition to 
fascism, not because it was stealing religious theology 
and techniques; not because it was pre-empting a 
narrow field of the soul, heaven, and hell, but because 
it was held to be wrong in every instance. 

The religious opposition held that man’s retreat to 
childish desires for discipline should not be aided; that 
no human institution—church or state—had the moral 
right to punish sins, real or imagined; that dogmatic 
thinking and authoritative action were false to the 
reality of a nature which was temporal and therefore 
forever changing; that a man’s religion was his life, not 
his avocation; and that the church and state were 
separate only as are, in the American framework of 
government, the executive, judicial, and legislative: 
that is, separate in function, but united in purpose, so 
that they must find a common objective in a demo- 
cratic way and follow it. 

This religious opposition affirmed that its task was 
to promote the growth of man to freedom, and that 
freedom was the only basis of religion. 

In the fascist states, this thoroughgoing opposition 
was not merely handicapped, imprisoned, or exiled; it 
was killed. In the world where the new techniques 
had spread, it found itself battling on every front and 
within, honeycombed by the religious fifth-columnist 
who was converted to either “imitation” or “escape” 
and advertising his beliefs and spreading his doubts. 
In this hard-pressed and weakened state, the free 
church is faced with the possibility of further break- 
ing of morale from within and such pressures from 
without as will cause the lessening of the materialistic 
support. It faces the possibility of both financial and 
spiritual bankruptcy, settling ten cents on the dollar 
a century from now, when man, its creditor, digs in 
the ashes of his ruin. 

But evidences of new power are at hand. Christen- 
dom, however it may be divided in battle technique, 
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has produced martyrs once more. It has been forced 
to think and act, to pray and search for the opening 
into a better day. 

The liberal, precarious as is his position, has begun 
to ask for the sense of the real issues. He is becoming 
less content to follow after neo-Calvinism because it 
sounds learned or meets evil with less compromise than 
fascism. He is also beginning to question mere physi- 
cal opposition of a hateful thing. He wants more and 
more to oppose man’s slavery at every point and re- 
affirm the kind of world wherein childish men are 
helped to be adult and no man is degraded; the kind 
of world wherein no dictator can find a following, and 
where no man is master save the man who masters 
himself and finds his needful discipline within his own 
being; the kind of world wherein God remains God 
and still creates in man the powers to take him to a 
new day. 


II. FOR A RELIGION SEEKING 
NOT SURVIVAL, BUT VICTORY 


Unitarians cannot live in a world half slave and 
half free, for, sooner or later during the ever-present 
conflict, the battle will reach a decisive point, and the 
one or the other will win. There can be for us no 
hope of survival through compromise; we can sur- 
render or we can win; we cannot do both. 

To win we face some terrifying paradoxes: how can 
we defeat the. powers now motivated by a faith that 
is religious in its proportions, that acts according to 
authoritarian rules, and uses violence, lies, fear, hatred, 
that fictionizes life and creates a mystery about it 
through a mythology, without adopting all of these 
methods ourselves and, in the very act of opposing a 
hateful thing, becoming the image of it? 

To many people, it appears that this problem can 
be settled by the recitation of clichés about the neces- 
sity of fighting fire with fire. But this incantation 
needs examination. We are not dealing with fire; 
we are dealing with human beings who went into a 
crisis without preparation and tried to get out of it 
by creating a more dangerous crisis; with people who 
were physically and spiritually hungry and found faith 
in the gift of stone and serpent instead of bread and 
fish. We are faced with a perverted and horrible re- 
ligion which took cognizance of man’s great necessities 
and spoke high-sounding lies in the pageantry of the 
witch’s mass, bending the highest and noblest in man 
to the worship of his lowest self. 

To use the arms of the enemy with unreserved 
fervor is defeat. The people who think that cosmic 
or theological fascism is better than state fascism, be- 
cause it is bigger, are not fighting fascism. The 
people who believe that force will defeat fascism are 
sometimes blinded to the fact that force, at very best, 
will but stop fascism. Whether good will be sown on 
the crudely furrowed fields of war’s aftermath, we dare 
not leave to chance. ; 

We must go back to the fundamental problems 
which had become so acute in 1932, and see what these 
problems were which we then ignored and which 
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fascism did not. We must meet those problems realis- 
tically instead of symbolically as they were met in the 
created dream life of the tyrannical state and the 
tyrannical church. If we can act with wisdom, with 
courage, and with love in facing these problems, we 
can justify man to man and humanity to God, and 
we need have no fears that a true and well-minted 
coin will not be searched out and cherished more than 
the counterfeit. But these problems, simple as they 
may be to state, are difficult to solve realistically, as 
you will observe. 


Man had and has lost his sanity, and neurotically 
demanded a retreat to the nursery. He was willing 
to accept outgrown paternalism, easily caught up in 
illusions that denied his real problem and, like a dream, 
insured his sleep. He was no longer sure of himself. 

Man was and is fearful of man. He had been ex- 
ploited by controlling economic and political leaders 
who on the one hand pitched him into battle and on 
the other subjected him to unbearable strains of labor 
and regular periods of unemployment. He was class- 
conscious, race-conscious, and felt that all outside his 
little group were his enemies, ready to buffet him about 
without provocation and condemn him without trial. 


Those in possession feared the dispossessed, and the 


dispossessed reciprocated the fear. 


Man was and is without confidence in what the 
nineteenth-century man had called progress. Opti- 
mistic men of the last century had believed that Dar- 


win had revealed a natural esculator upon which all 


life, including humanity, rode onward and upward 
forever. But pessimism was the mark of the twentieth- 
century man, and he felt that there was indeed an 
esculator which took humanity downward to a base- 
ment without bargains. 


Man was no longer able to think of society in terms 
of beneficial contrast of the nineteenth century, the 
City of God of the Middle Ages, or the Kingdom of 
God of the first century. It was to him an unholy 
chaos of machines without logical connection, much 
less spirit and promise. Here a farmer was burning 
grain for warmth, and there a coal miner was getting 
the worst of it because he could not eat coal. Here 
a man could not invest his wealth because there a 
man without wealth had no security upon which to 
borrow it. Here at best were the great inventions 
which were supposed to have brought happiness, and 
only the old curses went out over the radio, and fools 
got to their folly faster in automobiles than they had 
in buggies. 

In every one of these conditions man was being 
untrue to himself and he knew it, and he was all too 
ready to listen to the false prophets who, though they 
spoke falsely, spoke to the illness of man. They 
humored his insanity, saying it was sanity; soothed 
his fear by an act of mind over matter, saying nothing 
was to be feared in the blood brotherhood of the race; 
created the hope of progress through conquest and 
the perfect world by the myth of a special glorious 
destiny for master peoples; demanded the surrender of 
freedom, love, hate, family, possessions, life itself from 
each. They addressed themselves to real problems, 


even though in an unreal way, and the powers of men 
resurged and went off on their perverted course. 

Only by addressing ourselves to the same problems 
and finding the true answers can we win. 


Goals for the Church 


Let us consider some brief suggestions: 


Salvation: We need to understand man’s psychic 
life in such ways as the depth psychologists can help 
reveal it and the various schools of semantics can 
explain it, as well as from the ancient sources of man’s 
sacred and secular literature, his ritualistic practices, 
his old personal disciplines. From a religious point, 
the inner life of man needs freshening and freeing so 
that new energies will be released usefully and 
righteously. 

Brotherhood: In a world where men are acting in 
opposition, we need to show, as Prince Kropotkin 
showed to the nineteenth century, that it is man’s 
nature to act in co-operation. How much have we 
personally failed in doing this? What kind of fellow- 
ship exists in our own homes and churches, our neigh- 
borhoods and cities? Do we have co-operative ventures 
in the home? Do we make some effort to know our 
newest fellow parishioners and become their friends? 
Do we visit the sick, the bereaved, the imprisoned? 
Are we blinded to exploitation, despair, and sorrow 
because we hold that remedial social work is going. on 
and the causes are too difficult to understand? 
Brotherhood is an old, old concept of man, now scien- 
tifically proved and real, but does it remain a concept 
with us, or are we putting it into practice in humble 
but sure ways? 

Faith: When the least popular thing in the world 
is the way of life you hold, it behooves an honest man 
to re-examine his position to see if he dare remain 
in a minority, but he should not drop his views in 
panic without the examination. We need to make 
examination of our position and find a theology or 
a philosophy in that examination that is sustaining. 
We can expect no one to join our band if we are mere 
wanderers of the spaces without a planned destination, 
who enjoy one another’s company but do not find it 
important to go anywhere. We will find faith or con- 
fidence when we decide what we want to accomplish 
and why it is more important than anything else to 
accomplish it. 

The Kingdom of God: The problems of every misery 
caused by men’s living together are the marks at which 
we aim: with what shall we hit them? We need to 
study the Malvern Conference Reports, Streit’s Union 
plans, MacMurray’s Creative Society and the Clue to 


‘History, The City of Man, Huxley’s Ends and Means, 


Bates’ American Faith, Lewis Mumford’s A Faith to 
Live By. We need to study the ancient philosophers, 
the theologians, the moderns who are our own and 
not our own. But, most of all, we need to search 
our hearts and the hearts of all men and find there a 
fresh impetus to break down the national restrictions, 
the class distinctions, the individual isolations, so that 
we can build, without lack of freedom, a universal 
society. 
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100 YEARS 
IN MILWAUKEE 


By REX REEDER 


proaching its centenary. It was founded in 1842 

and is nearly as old as the city of Milwaukee. 
The present church building was completed in 1892. 
It is simple but beautiful, in the English Gothic style, 
and is located in a residential neighborhood adjacent 
~ to the busy downtown area of the city. 

The roster of the ministers who have made the 
church a great spiritual force in the life of the city in- 
cludes the Reverends Henry T. Secrist, William G. 
Eliot, Jr., James C. Hodgins, Walter F. Greenman, 
and, during the sixteen-year period ending in 1935, 
Robert S. Loring, who is now minister emeritus. 

Among the many lay members of the church who 
have contributed much to its history, special mention 
should be made of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Metcalf, who 
took an active part in the building of the present 
church structure, and Mr. and Mrs. Emmet L. Rich- 
ardson, who for more than four decades have carried 
a major share of the work of the church. Mr. Rich- 
ardson has been a Director of the American Unitarian 
Association, and a Director and Treasurer of the West- 
ern Conference; he is now Treasurer of the Meadville 
Theological School. Mrs. Richardson has been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the General Alliance. 

Since 1935, when Rev. Ralph E. Bailey became the 
minister of the church, the church has experienced a 
remarkable growth. Attendance at the Sunday morn- 
ing service has increased about 100 per cent. Because 
Mr. Bailey feels that the attendance at the Sunday 
morning service should bear a definite ratio to mem- 
bership—about 60 per cent—he has consistently tried 
to increase our membership, and these efforts have met 
with marked success. There is a steady stream of new 
members, and they show an excellent spirit of co- 
operation in helping to promote and further the work. 

Beyond question, the most important individual 
factor in the splendid growth of the church has been 
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ike Milwaukee Unitarian Church is fast ap- 


the appeal of the minister’s sermons. He has an an- 
nual sermon program which might be described, 
briefly, as follows: in the fall, a series of sermons on 
great thinkers with their philosophies applied to con- 
temporary problems; during January and February, 
biographical sermons, including those on Washington 
and Lincoln; then a Lenten series on the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus; and on Easter Day, a sermon on some 
aspect of faith in immortality. 

The various organizations of the church are con- 
ducting active programs. The Women’s Alliance has 
been sewing for the Red Cross, and has turned over 
to the local chapter several hundred garments. The 
Laymen’s League has been conducting a series of 
meetings on the principal religious faiths in Milwaukee. 
Each meeting is addressed by an outstanding leader 
of some faith, and after the address, there is a dis- 
cussion period in which many participate. In the fall 
of 1940, a Young People’s Society, the Sixteen-Thirty 
Club, was organized, which meets Sunday evenings. 

The church is keenly interested in the present de- 
nominational forward movement. As soon as our ap- 
portionment for the United Unitarian Appeal was re- 
ceived, our Trustees convened and voted that we 
would meet the apportionment. Our church is one 
of the twenty-two which have been given Honorable 
Mention for responding generously to the call of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 

Our church is outstanding in the place taken by its 
members in the religious and civic life of the com- 
munity. For example, one of our members, Mr. Frank 
C. Hughes, has served as chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Milwaukee County Council of 
Churches, and another member, Mr. Perry G. Stearns, 
is chairman of the International Relations Committee 
of the Council. Mr. Emmet L. Richardson, Mr. George 
Morison, Mr. Robert W. Baird, Mr. Mackey Wells, 
and many others are leaders in important social serv- 
ice activities—the Community Fund, the Council of 
Social Agencies, and similar organizations. It can be 
truthfully said that the members of our church exert 
an influence for good in the community-building ac- 
tivities of Milwaukee far out of proportion to their 
numbers. 

My wife and I are recent members of the church. 
We moved to Milwaukee two years ago and gave seri- 
ous attention to the question of what church we 
should join. Perhaps the reasons that impelled us to 
join the Milwaukee Unitarian Church might explain — 
to some extent the remarkable growth which our 
church is experiencing. In brief, we were searching 
for a church with a liberal, forward-looking viewpoint, 
untrammelled by dogma and creed. Nonetheless, we 
desired this viewpoint to be linked with a deep appre- 
ciation of the spiritual values in religion, and were 
not satisfied with ethics as a substitute for religion. 
We found the viewpoint we so much desired in Mr. 
Bailey’s sermons. Second only to the question of view- 
point in the church we sought was our desire to asso- 
ciate ourselves with a group of people who sincerely 
believed in “plain living and high thinking,” and we 
have been abundantly satisfied in our relationships J 
with our fellow members. 


The Central Affirmation of Our Faith 


URING the years since the possibility of war 
1D became a factor in all our thinking, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has on many occa- 

sions and through various channels made clear its 
policy with regard to its attitude toward the divergent 
convictions which, in peace or in war, are certain to be 


found within the fellowship of free churches. Now 
that war has come, it seems to me important that 
these statements of policy and intention should be 
brought again to the attention of all Unitarians. They 
were made in times of peace, when emotional tension 
was normal and the currents of deep feeling which 
war inevitably stirs were not running. It is well to 
review and renew these commitments now. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors on Oc- 
tober 11, 1939, a letter was approved as a communica- 
tion to the Unitarian Churches of the United States 
and Canada. The letter contained the following 
paragraph: 

“We wish, as your Board of Directors, to place our- 
selves on record as determined to carry forward the 
work which you have entrusted to us, with unfaltering 
loyalty to the basic principles of our common faith. 
Specifically, we pledge our best endeavors to maintain 
the traditional rights of private judgment and free 
speech, in pulpit and in pew, recognizing that in a 
time of high emotional tension there is greater need 
for mutual respect, forbearance, and sympathy among 
men whose opinions on highly controversial questions 
are certain to differ widely and sharply. In a world 
where the whole philosophy that underlies democratic 
institutions is being threatened, our fellowship of free 
churches should stand like a great rock for the ele- 
mentary principles of spiritual liberty and the ultimate 
sovereignty of the individual conscience. We are 
resolved to make no compromise on this essential and 
fundamental proposition, and we call upon all our 
churches—and upon all our ministers and laymen— 
to renew their allegiance to this central affirmation of 

our faith. Whatever practical difficulties may arise, 
_we are under the highest obligation not to waver in 
this primary loyalty.” 


A Few Plain Words 

} 
In the Christian Register for November 9, 1939, a 
letter was published from Rev. Harold Scott, of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, in which he asked for “some plain 
words on the status of pacifist ministers in the Unitar- 
jan denomination, especially those serving churches 
receiving denominational aid.” Two weeks later, in 
the Christian Register for November 23, the president 

of the Association replied, in part, as follows: 
__ “The president of the Association does not determine 


the policies which it is his duty, as chief executive 
officer, to carry out. The Board of Directors, both in 
theory and in practice, is the policy-making body, 
subject to the instructions of the Association itself. 
Nevertheless, the president may fairly be expected 
to have a measure of influence in the decisions of the 
Board, and it is unlikely that he would assume respon- 
sibility for carrying out policies with which he was in 
fundamental disagreement. 

“Speaking, then, not for the Board of Directors but 
for myself, let me say that the status of a Unitarian 
minister holding pacifist views seems to me precisely 
that of any Unitarian minister. In the ‘Letter’ to 
which Dr. Scott refers, the Board of Directors re- 
affirmed its intention to uphold the basic Unitarian 
principle of the right of private judgment and the 
sovereignty of the individual soul. This can only 
mean that the Board proposes to grant complete 
equality of judgment and of treatment to all Unitar- 
ians, whether ministers or laymen, whatever their 
views may be on any controversial issue. I can see 
no reason for making a distinction between the min- 
ister of an aided church and the minister of a church 
that is self-supporting. 

“We are entering a period in which the practical 
problems of our churches will become increasingly 
difficult, but I believe that there is among us 4 spirit 
of mutual confidence which will enable us to avoid 
serious blunders and to maintain the essential liber- 
ties—both of the pulpit and of the pew. This is a 
time for clean-cut statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples, and for renewal of loyalty to them. It is also 
a time for the grace of forbearance, courtesy, and good 
humor.” 


Conscientious Objectors 


On May 23, 1940, the Association in annual meeting 
assembled passed two resolutions on the subject of the 
rights of conscientious objectors to war, one intro- 
duced by Larry 8. Davidow, of Detroit, the other by 
the Department of Social Relations. 

The first resolution recorded the support of the 
Association for “the right of the sincerely conscientious 
objector to abstain from actual participation in war- 
fare,’ and then instructed the Board of Directors “to 
make such necessary representations to the appro- 
priate governmental authorities urging them to set up 
such safeguards and machinery as will insure, first, the 
proper designation and description of those who are 
actually conscientious objectors, regardless of  re- 
ligious, or lack of religious affiliation, and second, that 
conscientious objectors may be treated in a manner 
commensurate with the dignity of the human person- 
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ality and permitted such activity other than actual 
participation in war itself, as may be deemed just.” 

The second resolution instructed the Board of Direc- 
tors to provide for “accepting and recording voluntary 
written statements by Unitarians of their objection to 
participation in war,” and to “administer this registry 
of statements,” and “present it to the proper govern- 
mental authority whenever the question of the status 
or integrity of conscientious objectors to war shall 
become an issue.” 


The Rights of Minorities 


In Unitarian Horizons for June 15, 1940, under the 
title “Free Churches in War Time,” the president of 
the Association wrote these paragraphs: 

“All churches share the responsibility of maintaining 
the fabric of their institutional life in a time of special 
trial, but the free churches have certain other obliga- 
tions that are peculiarly their own. Of these, none is 
more important than the safeguarding of the rights 
of minorities, within the life of the church itself and 
outside its walls. 

“We all recognize the necessity for national unity 
in a time of grave national peril, but it is fatally easy 
for us to forget that there is a basic respect for the 
rights of individuals to think and act in accordance 
with the dictates of their own consciences that no 
need for unity of national purpose or effort supersedes. 
If, under the stress of sudden or prolonged danger, all 
the rest of the world forgets this obligation, it must not 
be forgotten in our Unitarian churches! We must at any 
cost preserve our allegiance to our basic belief in the 
sovereignty of the individual soul. It isn’t going to 
be easy, but that’s no excuse for betrayal of our 
central faith. 

“Our churches should make it a very special part 
of their business to watch for any infringement of this 
right, and then exert every possible effort to defend 
it. Hysteria is not unknown even within the walls 
of a Unitarian church, and it leads with dreadful 
quickness to cruelty and intolerance. 
the slightest manifestation of that spirit we-must set 
our faces with relentless determination—as Unitarians, 
as patriots, as children of earth who would be follow- 
ers of Jesus.” 


The Pinkham Resolution 


In this connection it is important to recall a vote 
passed by the Association at its annual meeting in 
May, 1936. This action had reference to a vote of 
the Board of Directors on April 9, 1918, which de- 
clared that “any society which employs a minister 
who is not a willing, earnest, and outspoken supporter 
of the United States in the vigorous and resolute pros- 
ecution of the war cannot be considered eligible for 
aid from the Association.” 

The resolution of 1936 declared that “the American 
Unitarian Association regrets the action of the Board 
as contrary to the fundamental Unitarian principle of 
freedom of thought and conscience, and insists that 
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Against even 


never in future shall the economic power of the organ- 
ization be used to influence the opinion or conduct of 
any minister or society.” 


Mutual Respect and Forbearance o: 


Replying to the request of one of our ministers for 
counsel as to the duty of a pacifist in the pulpit of a 
Unitarian Church, the president of the Association 
wrote as follows in the Christian Register for July 
15, 1940: 

“If it be possible, it seems to me that the duty of 
these ministers is to preach their honest convictions 
in so clear and undogmatic a way as to hold the respect 
of most of those who disagree and disapprove. This 
means unbroken good temper, reasonableness, toler- 
ance, and common sense—on both sides. It requires 
a high degree of spiritual attainment on the part of 
minister and people. Each side must recognize that 
compromise is not possible, but that mutual respect 
and forbearance are both possible and necessary. 
When minister and congregation have reached this 
level of intellectual and emotional maturity, the con- 
flict ceases to be a serious danger, though it must be 
closely and constantly watched lest it break out under 
special or unforeseen stress.” 


Our Traditional Unitarian Spirit 


Finally, in the Letter to the Churches prepared by 
the presidents of the five major denominational 
agencies and approved by the General Conference 
meeting in Pittsburgh on October 30, 1941, the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared as one of the five objectives 
upon which, during the Church year before us, our 
efforts should be centered: 

“Mutual Respect for Differing Opinions. As the 
emotional tension of the times increases, there is a 
constantly growing need for stressing our traditional 
Unitarian spirit of tolerance. There must be a deep- 
running realization that only through the interchange 
of sharply divergent ideas, each recognized, respected, 
and welcomed, can we hope to approach the full rich- 
ness of the truth. Within our churches we must be 
continually on our guard against yielding to the spirit 
of suspicion, prejudice, and intolerance.” 


HERE IS THE COMMON CAUSE 
(Continued from page 4) 


is the essence of our heritage, but we must choose and 
act at once. Here, clearly, is the challenge we must 
meet. Here is the common cause to which we 
can and must devote our efforts. Here, also, is our 
opportunity as Unitarians to assume that position of 
fighting leadership which ought to be ours by tradi- 
tion and which can be made ours by intelligent, de- 
termined, and concerted effort. Fascism is our enemy 
in whatever form. it appears, and it is not the “Wave 
of the Future” but the same ancient, hydra-headed 
authoritarianism against which Unitarians have always 
fought. 


Re-create Yourself 
By ALEXANDER WINSTON 
The Sermon for the Month 


From a sermon broadcast over KIRO, 
Pacific Coast Columbia Network 


ECENTLY I saw a fascinating little instrument. 
Called a “trouble-shooter,” it consisted of a bent 
piece of glass-like material fixed to a handle. The 
marvelous thing about the little instrument was this: 
from a flash-light globe in the handle, light traveled 
out along the shaft, and, instead of proceeding in a 
straight beam, it followed the curve of the shaft itself. 
In fact, one could take great lengths of this glass-like 
material and bend it into knots, curves, and convolu- 
tions without end, but always a beam of light would 
follow each bend and each convolution, imprisoned 
within the rod from which it could not escape. 

What amazed me in this phenomenon of light is 
that the very same ruddy -glow which last evening 
spread across the vast panorama of the western sky, 
and this morning mantled the majestic shoulders of 
Mt. Ranier, can be subjugated to following its nose 
through every convolution of a glass rod. In our own 
lives, how frequently we feel that our powers are in- 
finite in stretch and that our capacities have hardly 
been tapped, yet we are imprisoned within the narrow 
confines of daily trivialities—without poetry, without 
glory, without full expression of our innate divinity. 

There was a famous blacksmith once whose renown 
derived from his ability to make perfect chains. From 
morn till night over the heat of his forge he put to- 
gether link after link of equal flawlessness. One day, 
due to the exigencies of kingly whims, the blacksmith 
found himself in prison. Feverishly, in the muddy 
darkness of his dungeon, he sought with skillful hands 
to find a flaw in his chains. Try as he might, every 
link withstood the most minute scrutiny. At last he 
cast himself upon the stone floor in despair—struck 
there by the terrible thought: he was bound with his 
own chains! Is it not true that we are bound with 
chains of our own making? No one else has confined 
the divine light of our souls to a level of life far below 
our capacities; no one else has chained us to material- 
ism and selfishness—we are bound by fetters of our 


- own making. 


Using Full Energy 


How very easy it is for us to suppose that we are 


using our powers to the utmost. Yet William James — 


reminds us that ordinarily a man does actually not 
employ more than 25 per cent of his full energy, and 
that we could double or triple our achievements if we 
knew how to tap the mysterious source of supply from 
which our life flows in an endless stream. If you 
bought a pail of apples in the grocery store and asked 
the clerk whether or not the pail were full, he would 


instantly reply, “Of course it’s full.” But to show that 


the pail was not really full, you could pour in a sack 
of beans which would sift down between the apples, 
then you could pour in a sack of wheat, and, there- 
after, a sack of flour. Would the pail be full? Hardly. 
You would end by pouring in a pitcher of water, and 
when the water reached the brim of the pail, the pail 
would be truly full. We think all too frequently that 
we have stretched our energies to the last limit and 
that our days are full beyond possibility of increase, 
but the resolute will knows that there are great gaps 
m our activities and that into these gaps may be 
poured more and more of the fullness of living. 

Years ago, the manufacturers of natural gas were 
annoyed by the deposits of coal tar which were left 
in the retorts after the manufacturing process was 
finished. They thought that they were extracting 
everything of value that the materials contained. To- 
day, scores of valuable products are made from that 
miserable sticky black mass found in the retorts. 
Colors, perfumes, oils, salts, solvents, and many other 
products are now derived from something thought 
valueless. Surely we have a residue to account for at 
the end of the day, a residue from which by the 
alchemy of thoughtful Christian living we may extract 
great good for humanity. 


Spiritual Re-creation 


Re-create yourself! All of us are under some kind of 
physical handicap, yet history is lighted up with the 
notable examples of those who overcame physical dif- 
ficulties—Theodore Roosevelt, Daniel Webster, Robert 
Schumann. You can re-create yourself in your profes- 
sion, as did Gladstone, Patrick Henry, Edison, Grant, 
Beecher. 

For us in the church, spiritual re-creation is most 
important of all. We come to the service of worship 
as one comes to a gushing fountain in a parched land. 
It is our faith that the power of God surges without 
cease through the inanimate stuff of the world. No 
matter how full of despair we may be nor how far 
we have fallen from His grace, we may always recover 
in the pure light of a Christian mind. The Luther 
who said, “My God, art Thou dead?” was the Luther 
whose indomitable courage was the bulwark of the 
Reformation. The Jesus who said, “My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” was the Jesus who also said, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

In the Book of Ezekiel we find that priestly prophet 
beholding a vision of which he makes a parable. There 
is a valley full of dry bones and, Ezekiel adds with 
quaint emphasis, “the bones were very dry.” As he 
prophesies over them according to the word of the 
Lord, the Lord says to the bones: “Behold, I will cause 
breath to enter into you and ye shall live.” A rebirth 
of the spirit is momently possible whenever we turn 
from the parched land of modern selfish materialism 
(and it is very dry) and turn back to the fountain of 
pure Christianity. Then will be known the renewal 
which Ezekiel witnessed, in which the breath of divin- 
ity shall reinvigorate us to nobler living and fuller 
service. 
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By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


WAS sitting peacefully in the sunshine upon a 

sandy shore when I first saw Christopher. He 

must have been nearly two years old, and he was 
extremely plump. His round legs were brown, his 
round arms were brown, and the curls upon his round 
head were bleached white by the sun. He staggered 
to and fro upon the beach, in and out of pools, with 
a rather large pail. He was deliciously wet, and his 
blue waders were splashed to his fat waist, although 
indeed he can hardly be said to have had a waist. 

Close by in a comfortable’ deck chair sat Emma, his 
nurse, also fat, also with bleached hair though in a 
neat pug, also with little or no waist. Now and then 
Emma would look up from her magazine, called Real 
Romances, or something of the kind, and say, “Chris- 
topher, come back! Not so near the waves.” And 
Christopher would waddle back and splash a little 
water over Emma, who was so good tempered that 
she only said, ‘““No, not so much on me, please. Throw 
it on the sand.” And then Christopher, thinking 
perhaps I was sand, would throw some on me, which 
Emma, already deep in Romances, did not see. 

Presently Christopher grew a little tired of carry- 
ing water, and a new and bright idea popped into his 
head. Near me lay a vast quantity of round white 
stones. Christopher staggered up, filled his pail with 
stones, struggled up from his seat in the sand, and 
tried to carry his pail to where Emma sat. The pail 
would be lifted up ever so little, and Christopher’s 
fat arms would strain, his chubby fingers hold and 
pull. Up came the pail. Christopher would hold it, 
wobbling for a moment, straighten himself, stagger 
forward, and—over would go the pail, over would go 
Christopher, and all the stones would tumble out. 
Then Christopher would look, and laugh, and plop 
down, and fill the pail again, and pull, and wobble, 
and stagger—and over would go the pail, and all the 
stones spill out. 

I gave up reading. I simply had to watch Chris- 
topher. The same thing happened again and again. 
Christopher, aged nearly two, plump and brown, had 
filled his pail and spilled it nearly twenty times, and 
was just beginning to discover that a pail half full 
might be better, when—kind Emma looked up zgain. 
She must have finished a chapter in Romances. She 
saw what Christopher was trying to do. She struggled 
up out of her chair and came over to him. Very 
kindly and firmly she filled the pail, and carried it to 
just the place where Christopher wanted it. 

_ But I was watching Christopher. I saw his face 
pucker up—pucker and pucker—and suddenly he 
burst into yells. Loud, angry, disappointed yells! 

“Well, well, well,” said kind Emma. “That’s a 
terrible noise to make. Come now! You must be 
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needing some nice milk and a cracker.’ And she led 
Christopher away, Christopher crying, struggling, 
clinging to his empty pail. And Emma brought out 
nice milk and crackers, but Christopher went on 
crying, and the cracker got damp, and Christopher 
threw it away in a temper. “Naughty! Naughty!” 
said Emma. 

And I—how could I interfere? Yet I knew what 
Christopher wanted. He wanted to explain that he 
would rather learn to carry half a pail of white round 
splendid stones himself than have it done for him by 
all the kind Emmas in the world. And no nice milk 
and crackers would ever make up for that. 

And, as I left the beach, I smiled at Christopher 
as if to say: “Cheer up, Christopher! You'll do it 
yet. I feel like that, too. You are quite right to 


think that no kind Emmas and no milk and crackers 
should make us want less to do what we can do for 
ourselves.” 


New Year’s 


Resolutions 


By 
FRANCES WOOD 


N a cold crisp wintry afternoon, at sunset, a 

small group of teen-age boys and girls were 

sitting around a campfire near the top of a 
hill. They had been coasting and skiing all the after- 
noon. The wienies and cocoa had all disappeared, and 
after some group singing the boys and girls had begun 
to share confidences and exchange ideas on all sorts 
of things. 

The subject was “New Year’s resolutions.” All the 
usual things were said, some serious, some rather silly. 
Suddenly from a shadowy part of the outer circle a 
voice said, “New Year’s resolutions don’t work; most 
everybody breaks them after a week or two, and that’s 
worse than never making any!” The voice belonged 
to a tall, fair-haired boy, the oldest in the group and 
the leader. 

There was a surprised silence for a minute, and then 
the discussion was under way. 

“Well, what do you do about New Year’s?” someone 
challenged. “TI think resolutions are a good idea.” 

Thoughtfully the answer came: “All I do is to get 
a better line on my star.” | : 

“Tell us what you mean, Dave,” one of the girls 
said, “it sounds interesting.” . 

Dave was embarrassed, but he was in earnest, and. 
he said, “Well, my Dad was talking one day and he 


said, ‘Hitch your wagon to a star, Dave; decide what 
kind of a person you want to be, and then make your 


plans accordingly. You'll have to check up often > 


because there are bound to be a lot of things you 
won't expect, some mistakes you make, but if you 
choose your star and keep it always in sight, you'll 
make good some day.’” 

Everyone was quiet for a moment. A burning log 
dropped down into the embers, and as one of the 
group knelt to replace it, a girl said, “Look! the stars 
are beginning to come out now!” 

They all looked up to the night sky. It seemed 
easy to have the long look, the clear look then. 

It was Dave’s pal who broke the silence. “I guess 
it doesn’t matter so much whether it’s a New Year 
resolution or ‘hitching your wagon to a star,’ it’s 
whether you really make a plan or not, and whether 
you've got the nerve to carry it through.” 

A new voice broke in, “But Dave, sometimes your 
plan has to change! I used to want to be a movie 
star, and now I want to be a nurse!” 

Everyone laughed, but Sally was a good sport and 
laughed along with the rest. 

Dave said, “I know what you mean, Sally. Of 
course our plans change as we grow up, but my Dad 
didn’t mean you had to plan ezactly what you were 
going to do. He just meant you had to do some 
thinking about yourself when you were a kid, and 
.then be sure you were planning something, and train- 
ing yourself to be worth something. Everybody who 
ever was a success did that. New Year’s is a good 
time to check up—that’s all! Let’s go on down now 
and plan the New Year’s dance on the way home. I 
didn’t mean to get so darned serious!” 

It had been a good day. The hour around the fire 
seemed a rather precious part of the day’s experience 
together. Skis and toboggans were stacked up in the 
truck, the fire was put out, and in little groups of 
twos and threes the boys and girls swung along the 
road to town. Every now and then someone looked 
up at the stars. New Year’s resolutions had taken on 
a different meaning. 


MOTHER 


All through the day her thoughts go with you; 
All through the night she dreams of you; 
All through the years her memories she keeps— 
You and your foolish deeds 
Bring her such ecstasy. 
So when the dawn comes to waken you, 
Please give a little thought to her; 
And when the shadows fall, 
When once again she dreams of you, 
“Dream of her, and make her memories sweet, 
As all through the years her memories she keeps. 
Mary Jor Sinton 


(Eleven years old) 


Boys and girls are invited to contribute short poems 
_ and stories to this page. Send them to the “Five to 


Six O'Clock” Editor, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN THIS HOUR 


I pray you, in this hour’s confusion go 

Not back again into old belief 

That all man’s life is brutish, harsh and brief, 
And that what has been, always will be so. 
Earth has seen many a great hope’s overthrow 
And many a noble dream go down in grief; 

Yet still persists the parable of the leaf 

That spring unfolds above the endless snow. 
Be not too sure that evil in this hour 

Has strength to make as nothing all our gain 
And leave us naked to the whirlwind’s wrath. 
Through earlier, darker days than these, some power 
Of man, mere man, endured its night and pain 
Then strode one footstep higher up the path. 


ArtTHUR Davison Fick 


MEDITATION 


“In all points like as we are.’—Hebrews 4, 15. 

The most noticeable thing about Christ is a thing 
we never notice: he was just like everybody else. 
From the beginning to end, he was undistinguished; 
not a Pacifist, nor a Jingoist, nor a Socialist, nor a 
Capitalist. He took the forms and customs of his day 
and tried to live them out as well as he could. But 
everything was real to him; the sunlight and rain, the 
birds and grasses were real; the Bible was real, and 
the Law, and the prophets; God was real, and the soul, 
and human affections and sorrows and..joys and 
frustrations. Perhaps it was this power of seeing 
things as real that raised him out of the rank and file, 
and made him the world’s Most Distinguished One. 
But even this does not put him beyond our reach. He 
took life into his hands, like an old battered violin, 
and drew from it a strain of unforgettable beauty. He 
gives it back to us, the same old battered instrument, 
and tells us that we can do the same, each one of us. 


Cuarues E. Park 


PRAYER* 


O Thou Unseen yet ever near our souls, help us to 
find an inward stillness and an inward healing. If we 
have these, then we shall have confidence in Thee and 
Thy purposes, faith in goodness, and hope for the 
future. Having these, we shall have love and pity 
and charity for all. If we have deep calm within, we 
know we shall have power over all things without. 
If we have stillness within, we shall know the height 
and depth of life; we shall have access to the sources 
of courage and sacrifice, of heroism and joy even 
through pain. Out of the storm and stress of life, O 
Lord, grant that mankind may again find Thee, 
where Thou art ever to be found, in the reverent, 
humble, seeking, worshiping heart. Amen. 


*Huritey Becun 
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Service at Home and Abroad 


Latest Reports on Service Work Abroad; Tribute to Howard 
Brooks; Refugees Reach America ; Congregationalist Plans 


THs message is written the day war 
on the United States has been de- 
clared by Germany and Italy—Dec. 11. 
It is too early to say now what the ef- 
fect will be on the work of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee in Europe; 
perhaps by the time this message is 
read, the situation will have cleared. 

In the meantime, we can do nothing 
else but go ahead on our present basis, 
getting as many as possible of the exiles 
out of danger, and providing for the un- 
fortunates who are in the camps of un- 
occupied France. In view of the uncer- 
tainty of the situation in France during 
the past few months, arrangements have 
been made so that, in case American 
workers were unable to function, at 
least part of the work could be carried 
on for some time by our French staff. 
In order that these devoted workers 
might have the medicine and equipment 
necessary to carry on the work in the 
camps, the Committee has purchased 
far more supplies than its present re- 
sources justify. This is a clear act of 
faith, but we felt that the urgency of 
the situation demanded it, and we were 
convinced that, in view of the great 
need, the funds would be forthcoming. 

If the situation should change and 
our opportunities for aid in Portugal 
and France diminish, the Committee is 
convinced that its record of usefulness 
and its background of experience will 
make it possible to discover other fields 
of service. Even if we have to leave 
France and Portugal, there is still avail- 
able a vast and scarcely touched need 
among Unitarians in Britain. Other op- 
portunities will undoubtedly develop. 

The important thing for all Ameri- 
cans to remember is that this is a total 
war. What happens in the Far East is 
an integral part of what has been hap- 
pening in Europe ever since the rape of 
Czechoslovakia, and service rendered to 


the victims of tyranny in Europe 
strengthens democracy and freedom 
everywhere. It is no longer a case of 


aid to the Czechs or the Poles or Euro- 
pean democrats of any nationality, nor 
is it any longer a question of aid to 
Britain. We are now ourselves engaged 
in the general struggle. The task of the 
Service Committee is not to carry on 
the war in a military sense; its mission 
is to extend a helping hand to the vic- 
tims of aggression and to assure them 
that America cares and will do her ut- 
most to preserve the leadership which 
will build a free world. For this task, 
wherever it may be, we ask your con- 
tinuing support. 
Rosert C. Dexter 
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LATEST CABLES 


According to cables received 
by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee just before the Register 
went to press (Dec. 19), Dr. 
Charles R. Joy is safe in Mar- 
seille, directing the French work 
with Mr. Noel Field. “All well.” 


Mr. Lawrence Dame, assistant 
commissioner, is carrying on the 


work in the Lisbon office. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter sent 
from New York encouraging re- 
ports: “Great encouragement 
here for continuance of our work 
and general sentiment hopeful. 
Co-operating agencies have re- 
ceived cables from Joy and Dame 
showing continued activity. Urge 
no let down now.” 


U.S. POLICY ON ALIENS 


ATTORNEY ‘GENERAL FRANCIS 

BIDDLE has issued a statement of 
policy with regard to the position of 
aliens now in the United States, which 
we believe is worth all Americans read- 
ing: , 

“There are living in the United States 
today aliens who make up only 34% per 
cent of our total population. These 
aliens for the most part are here legally 
and are loyal to this country’s institu- 
tions. . As a matter of justice and 
out of duty to our country and to our 
own institutions we must foster their 
loyalty and give it our encourage- 
MENU -2 uss 

“So long as the aliens in this country 
conduct themselves in accordance with 
law, they need fear no interference by 
the Department of Justice or by any 
other agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They may be assured, indeed, 
that every effort will be made to pro- 
tect them from any discrimination or 
abuse. ... At no time will the Gov- 
ernment engage in wholesale condemna- 
tion of any alien group... . 

“The Department of Justice is con- 
vinced that it is against the best in- 
terests of the nation for citizens to at- 
tempt themselves to apprehend or 
punish real or fancied violations of the 
law. Citizens should transmit all evi- 
dence of hostile activity either to the 
nearest office of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or directly to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington. . . . The 
defense of our country will be hurt, not 
helped, by any persecution of our non- 
citizens.” 


HOWARD L. BROOKS 


[NX this issue of the Register, there ap- 

pears a moving story of the work done 
by the Unitarian Church in Staten 
Island. The Staten Island people have 
peculiar advantages for such service, 
and they have seized every opportunity 
which has occurred. 

This, however, is only part of the 
story. In March of this year, the minis- 
ter of the Staten Island church, Rev. 
Howard L. Brooks, volunteered for serv- 
ice abroad. This offer was immediately 
accepted, and in April Mr. Brooks left 
for Lisbon. Since it was impossible for 
Mr. Robert C. Dexter to leave Portugal 
for France, Mr. Brooks went to Mar- 
seille after a few weeks in Lisbon. His 
instructions were to help in every way 
possible with the various projects which 
Dr. Charles Joy and Mr. and Mrs. Noel 
Field had developed in unoccupied 
France. He was there for four months 
and rendered service of a high order. 
Through his efforts, many outstanding 
men and women exiles in unoccupied 
France have found their way to freedom 
and usefulness. He was able to draw a 
picture of the situation in the French 
camps which has been of invaluable help 
to the Committee in its work, and in- 
deed to all agencies working in France. 
He worked untiringly and unceasingly. 

All that this brief statement may do 
is to express the Service Committee’s 
deep gratitude not only to the church 
which freed him for this outstanding 
service, but to Mr. Brooks himself. Those 
whom he served can express gratitude 
most effectively, and these expressions 
of thanks have been coming to the 
Committee through the past six months. 


At a meeting of the Unitarian Service 

Committee held Dec. 9, a Commit- 
tee on Publicity and Promotion was 
appointed. The Chairman of the new 
Committee is Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
minister of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton; the Vice-Chairman is Mrs. Wait- 
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still H. Sharp, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
former Commissioner of the Service 
Committee. The other members of the 
Committee are Mr. Percival F. Brun- 
dage, Montclair, N. J.; Dr. Everett 
Moore Baker, Director of Promotion 
and Publications, American Unitarian 
Association, Boston; Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, President of the General Alliance, 
Boston; and Rev. Howard L. Brooks, of 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


/ 
RELIGION IN ACTION 
IN AMERICA 


UTTING religion to work through 

the Unitarian Service Committee and 
by individual help to refugees is as im- 
portant for Unitarians in this country 
as for Service Committee workers 
abroad. An eloquent testimonial to the 
way in which Unitarianism is coming to 
stand for the living spirit of religion in 
action is given in the following letter by 
a refugee in this country: 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
Dear Sirs: 

Perhaps it may be of interest for you 
to receive a more detailed account about 
the wonderful experiences I had with 
members of your church, since I arrived 
here on the twenty-first of June. 

'I may say to begin with that the first 
time I ever heard the name Unitarian 
was at Marseille when I said goodbye 
to the Director of the Centre Americain 
de Secours. He gave me a letter to the 
Unitarian Service Committee in Lisbon 
that would take care of me and my 
friend, a well-known writer also, who 
made the voyage with me. 

We were received in a very friendly 
way in the Lisbon office by Dr. Dexter 
and Mr. Muller, and were generously 
helped with money and recommenda- 
tions to hasten our departure. 

After eleven days of a not too pleasant 
journey, we finally arrived at the pier 
of Staten Island. We asked a friendly 
lady in Red Cross uniform if there were 
a representative of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee? “Of the Unitarian 
Service? No, but there is a lady of the 
Unitarian Church. I shall introduce you 
to her.” 

We were not sure whether the Uni- 
tarian Church had anything to do with 
the Unitarian Service. But at any rate, 
as soon as we met this Unitarian lady, 
we were convinced she must be a new 
personification of the “Angel of Tobias” 
who through the last month of our 
rather adventurous life in France and 
throughout all our journey seemed to be 
present whenever we were in trouble. 

Having heard patiently our explana- 
tions stammered in very bad English, 
she decided instantly to take us with all 
our luggage in her car to her house 
where we should have baths and lunch 


and could telephone our friend. But 


when, after some days, it turned out 


that the other Committee could give us 
only a little help and that we would need 
some time to find our way, she decided 
simply that I had to be her guest until 
another solution could be found. 

I was amazed to find that my hostess 
was only one especially perfect example 
of the wonderful Christian and human 
spirit reigning here generally, as it seems 
to me, in this-small Unitarian com- 
munity where religion indeed is trans- 
lated into daily life. Being the son of a 
pastor myself, I must say that never 
before in Europe have I seen such a 
practical, active Christianity. I could 
watch all these admirable activities very 
well because I stayed with my hostess 
nearly three months, during which time 
many other refugees were arriving who 
needed and always found all sorts of 
help. 

I also had the opportunity to meet 
personally two of your ministers, Dr. 
Charles Joy and Mr. Howard Brooks, 
and was amazed and impressed by re- 
ports about the Unitarian work in 
French Internment Camps that I know 
so very well. 

Let me say how thankful I am for 
all these wonderful and encouraging 
experiences. I feel sure, as long as 
such work is done by such people, as 
long as such spirit is alive and effective 
as it is in your Unitarian Church, we 
must not despair of mankind even in the 
terrible darkness of this apocalyptic 
time. 


Franz Schoenberner 
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CHILD SAVES PARENTS 


A LETTER from our Lisbon office re- 
counts a dramatic story: 

“The family consists of a man, a writer 
and scholar, about 35, his wife, who is a 
well-known German actress, and a little 
girl of thirteen. They are German Lu- 
therans. Both the man and woman were 
active anti-Nazis; the man escaped from 
Germany in 1935 but the woman spent 
eleven months in a Nazi prison. Then 
somehow they all got over the border 


into Holland and then to France. They 
got out ahead of Hitler and then found 
themselves, all three of them, in a Span- 
ish prison. The Spaniards finally let the 
little girl go, and somehow or other she 
got through here, all by herself. In the 
meantime the mother was taken very 
seriously ill with malaria and almost 
died in prison. When the little girl 
got here, on her own initiative she wrote 
a letter in halting English to an Ameri- 
can official in Spain asking him to 
intervene for her parents; he was so 
touched that he did so, and they are now 
here—facing imprisonment again! How- 
ever, they have got a valid American 
visa, and two passages are promised to 
them. I am cabling to the Central 
Bureau to ask if we can use some of 
their money for the little girl’s passage. 
They are very attractive and fine people, 
and it seems a shame that they should 
have had to spend altogether eighteen 
months in prison in the last few years. 
I shall be very glad if we are able to get 
them into safety.” 

The happy sequel to this story is an- 
anounced in a cable from Lisbon. After 
numerous difficulties all the money 
needed and places aboard ship were ob- 
tained, and the family is now safe in this 
country. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS 
PLAN FOR SERVICE 


(THE Congregational Christian Com- 

mittee on War Victims and Services, 
which, through the Central Bureau for 
Relief of the Evangelical Churches of 
Europe, has been assisting work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee in Portu- 
gal, is doing a magnificent piece of 
work in mobilizing the financial re- 
sources of the Congregational churches. 

Starting this autumn, the Congrega- 
tional Committee has devised a plan 
which they anticipate will secure $1,- 
200,000 from Congregationalists in the 
United States for work with refugees, 
assistance to British Congregational 
churches, support of foreign missions 
threatened by the war, and services to 
the troops and to exiles in this country. 
In brief, it calls for the equivalent of 
25 cents a week from one-tenth of the 
Congregational church membership in 
America. 

The response to this appeal has been 
remarkable. Rev. Boynton Merrill, of 
West Newton, Mass., the chairman of 
the committee, was released from his 
church and has personally interviewed 
over 1,100 Congregational ministers. 
Five hundred of them have already sent 
for the committee’s material and will 
carry on an intensive campaign. The 
splendid spirit of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion which Congregationalists have 
shown should be an example and an 
encouragement to Unitarians. If we 
gave on the same basis, Unitarian con- 
tributions to the Service Committee 
would amount to over $200,000. 
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LLaconta, N. H. Nov. 19 marked the 
‘second anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the church and the be- 
ginning of the present pastorate of Rev. 
Benjamin H. Clark. During this time a 
Men’s Club and a Junior Alliance have 
been organized, both of which serve a 
definite need in the church life. Five 
children have been baptized. The church 
school and church attendance are both 
.steadily increasing. 

During the autumn season several de- 
lightful occasions were enjoyed. On Oct. 
13, Gen. William F. Knight, president 
emeritus, was 94 years old, and the Al- 
liance branch gave him a birthday tea. 
‘Later in the year, Gen. Knight presented 
pulpit candelabra to the Society as a 
memorial to his wife and his sister. 

In November the Alliance observed 
its own 48th birthday. Everyone whose 
name appeared in the records was in- 
vited. A young girl, dressed in old- 
fashioned costume, as Spirit of the Past, 
read the highlights of the Alliance work 
up to 1938. During the reading a candle 
burned, representing the Past; then it 
~was extinguished and an electric lamp 
lighted, symbolizing the hope that the 
light of faith may grow brighter as it is 
passed on to children and children’s 
children. 

In December a delightful “family 
gathering” initiated the Every Member 
‘Canvass. After the supper a blackboard 
report of the last two years was shown 
with the proposed budget for 1942. Dur- 
ing the month the Alliance was hostess 
to all the women’s societies in Laconia 
and Lakeport. Carrying on a tradition, 
the Midnight Candlelight Service was 
held on Christmas Eve. 


Bancor, Me. Headlines on the front 
page of the Bangor Daily Commercial 
of Nov. 15, 1941, flared, “Minister Ob- 
jects to Council Action!” The minister 
was Rev. James W. Macdonald, of the 
Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) of Bangor. The article 
stated that Mr. Macdonald took issue 
with the City Council in its refusal to 
permit the use of City Hall for a speaker 
under the auspices of the America First 
Committee, and sent a letter of protest 
to the Chairman, Mr. Frank O. Youngs. 
Mr. Macdonald called attention to the 
fact that he is not a member of this 
Committee but is on the opposite side 
as a member of the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies. He 
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First Unitarian Society, Laconia, N. H. 


pointed out that the attitude of the 
Council was a direct violation of the 
United States Constitution. Inasmuch 
as the Committee to which Mr. Mac- 
donald belongs was granted use of City 


Hall for a public meeting, the same 


courtesy, he said, should be extended to 
the America First Committee. Subse- 
quent to the printing of Mr. Macdonald’s 
letter in the Bangor press, several letters 
of protest were sent to the Council, and 
on Nov. 12 its vote was reversed, and a 
renewed application for the use of the 
Hall by the America First Committee 
was granted. 

An unusual service was held in the 
Bangor church on Nov. 16 in recognition 
of the 50th anniversary of the installa- 
tion service on Nov. 18, 1891, of Rev. 
Seth Curtis Beach as its minister. Mr. 
Beach’s was a notable pastorate. Several 
of his beautiful hymns were sung at the 
service. His grandson, Rev. Curtis 
Beach, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Middleborough, Mass., preached the 
sermon. Attending the anniversary were 
Mr. Seth Beach’s two sons and their 
wives, Dr. and Mrs. Sylvester Judd 
Beach of Portland, Me., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Reuel W. Beach of Cambridge, 
Mass. “An interesting account of Mr. 
Beach’s life and service appeared in the 
Bangor Daily News of Nov. 6, 1941. 


Puainrietd, N. J. During November 
and December, Rev. Alson H. Robinson 
preached a series of sermons on the gen- 
eral subject, “In England’s Green and 
Pleasant Land.” ‘The announcement of 
the addresses stated, “It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the way of life of 
the English which has been developed 
through struggle and sacrifice over a 
period of 1,500 years stands in peril of 
extinction unless their cause is success- 


Churches 


ful. Your minister proposes to give an 
outline of some of the most significant 
events from the time of Edward the 
Confessor to Winston Churchill, and to 
appraise their meaning and value in 
terms of what Americans prize most... . 
It would appear that neither modesty 
nor good Americanism would be violated 
by bringing into our congregation dur- 
ing these weeks many friends, either 
churched or unchurched, who would give 
their minds and heads as well as their 
hearts to Britain’s cause.” 


Cuicaco, Int. The vigor of the 
People’s Liberal Church of Chicago ex- 
pressed itself this past year in the found- 
ing of a new Unitarian church in the 
Beverly Hills—Morgan Park suburbs of 
Chicago. Much of the credit for the new 
enterprise goes to Mr. Charles W. Hib- 
bard, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the People’s Liberal Church, who in 
June, 1941, had the courage and fore- 
sight to set up the Beverly Study Unit 
committee as one of the standing com- 
mittees of the church. Its purpose was 
to investigate the possibility of getting 
together some of the former members of 
the church now living in the suburban 
area. Mrs. Edward Nieburger, chairman 
of the committee, has done her work with 
enthusiasm and rare devotion. Princi- 
pally because of her efforts and gener- 
osity in building a meeting hall into her 
own home, the committee received an 
enthusiastic response from the commu- 
nity. Forty-three people attended the 
first meeting. Within five weeks a mail- 
ing list of 160 has been made up. Serv- 
ices are held every Sunday evening at 8 
p. m., with Rev. Donald Harrington, 
minister of the People’s Liberal Church, 
temporarily acting as minister for the 
group. A board of trustees has been 
elected, and the new church, calling it- 
self The Beverly Unitarian Fellowship 
of Chicago, has adopted by-laws. The 
first article reads as follows: 

“This fellowship shall be intimately 
associated with the People’s liberal 
Church of Chicago, from which it de- 
veloped, and shall be affiliated with the 
Chicago Unitarian Council, Western 
Unitarian Conference, and the American 
Unitarian Association. This Fellowship 
shall diffuse the knowledge and promote 
the interests of liberal religion; encourage 
the search for truth, the development of | 
the higher life of its members, and the 
building of a better world.” 


New York City, N. Y. The Com- 
munity Church is sponsoring a series of 
lectures in memory of Dr. Hannah M. 
Stone, distinguished physician and social 
worker. For many years, in association 
with her husband, Dr. Abraham Stone, 
she directed the Marriage Consultation 
Service in the church. Out of this joint 
work sprang the important book, A Mar- 
riage Manual. Lectures held at the 
church benefit the Hannah M. Stone 
Memorial Fund and the church. Among 
the lecturers are: Dr. Sidney E. Gold- 
stein, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, and Dr. Will Du- 


rant. 


Grarron, Mass. In the First Con- 
gregational Unitarian Society of this 
town an interesting workshop program 
is going on. Get-Togethers are held on 
alternate Sunday evenings in the vestry 
and the game room. Members and 
friends bring their own “pick-up” sup- 
per, and coffee is furnished for five cents. 
Following this period of sociability, the 
different workshops or groups meet. 
Projects listed are: Music Appreciation, 
Painting, Printing, Play Reading, Games, 
and Folk Dancing. Suggestions for other 
projects are solicited. A mimeographed 
program is mailed not only to members 
but to newcomers in the town, that they 
may know what interesting things are 
being done. 


CieveLanp, O. A church carnival en- 
listed the interest and activity of all the 
church groups on Dec. 5 and 6. Mrs. 
F. M. Ansley, general chairman, was 
assisted by men, women, and children 
of the parish. Proceeds went to the 
rehabilitation of the church and to Al- 
liance philanthropies. Decorations were 
in carnival style to give the appearance 
of a small town within the walls of the 
church building. 


Ortanpo, Fra. At a well-attended 
congregational meeting, Dec. 1, Rev. 


' William A. Constable and Rev. Wilna 


L. Constable were unanimously elected 
joint-ministers of the First Unitarian 
Church. Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, 
former president of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, was present, and warmly 


endorsed their candidacy. They were 


notified of their election after the meet- 
ing by an enthusiastic, impromptu gath- 
ering of the congregation at the par- 
sonage. 

Since coming to Orlando in October, 
Mr. and Mrs. Constable have maintained 
the high preaching tradition of former 
ministers, have attracted new members, 
and, almost a miracle, have created a 
Junior Church out of the invisible. Con- 
gregations are averaging well over 100, 
and the prospects are bright for a happy, 
successful ministry in this central Florida 
city, in a church which also serves the 
adjoining college town of Winter Park, 
with its many northern Unitarians. 


Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. 


Dorcuester, Mass. A large gathering 
of the congregation, the clergy, and lay 
officers assembled in Christ Church 
(Barnard Memorial) for an impressive 
service of rededication on Nov. 16. A 
serious fire had destroyed the middle 
section of the church auditorium and 
parish hall on Jan. 12, 1941. The con- 
gregation was driven to the Children’s 
Church in the vestry. Despite ‘the 
cramped quarters, Christ Church reli- 
gious services and organization meetings 
and the Barnard Memorial Sunday and 
week-day activities were held regularly 
and without substantial restriction. Al- 
though a number of neighbor churches 
offered their facilities, the minister- 
director of the church and school, Rev. 
Carl Albert Seaward, saw many advan- 
tages in carrying on within the damaged 
plant. 


Speaking at the service, Mr. Seaward 
paid tribute to those who made. numer- 
ous sacrifices amid considerable discom- 
fort to continue uninterrupted worship 
and work. “Nothing could defeat our 
purpose of restoring our church to its 
function of service to the life of family 
and community,” said Mr. Seaward. 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot brought 
greetings from the American Unitarian 
Association, and in his address reminded 
the group of the more stately mansions 
not made with men’s hands, the inner 
mansions of heart and mind, described 
as faith, hope, and love. A moving 
prayer of rededication was offered by 
Rev. Chester A. Drummond, minister- 
at-large of the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian churches. Rev. Robert A. 
Storer, minister of the First Parish in 
Dorchester, gave the invocation and 
opening sentences. Mrs. Waldo T. Whit- 
ney, chairman of the board of trustees, 
spoke of the old and the new memories 
that will be associated with the church. 


Mr. Henry R. Scott, president of the 
Fraternity, worked in close co-operation 
with Mr. Seaward to rebuild the church 
and social center for more practical and 
extensive service. In his address he com- 
mended the energetic leadership of Mr. 
and Mrs. Seaward, who are bringing 
something into the lives of the children 
and the congregation that will last them 
all their lives. An impressive part of 


the service was contributed by the pro- 
cessional of the senior volunteer choir 
of older young people, trained by the 
director of music for Barnard Memorial, 
Mr. Raymond Pugh. 


Westwoop, Mass. The First Parish 
Church, situated in a fast-growing sub- 
urb of Boston, has made excellent prog- 
ress during 1941, climaxed by an in- 
crease in church school enrollment from 
65 to 86. Eighteen new members were 
received into the church at Easter by 
the minister, Rev. John H. Taylor. In 
May, the first Every Member Canvass. 
ever held in the parish was doubly suc- 
cessful, awakening new interest in both 
those visiting and those visited, and net-. 
ting a decided increase both in the num- 
ber of families contributing and the total. 
amount pledged. There is a newly or- 
ganized Junior Choir with about 20) 
members. A project worked on for sev- 
eral years past has been brought to a 
successful conclusion, namely new class. 
rooms in a hitherto unused basement of 
the parish house. The materials were. 
paid for by the active Mothers’ Club, 
and most of the work was done by the- 
men of the parish. 


Dauuas, Tex. At the Nov. 9 church 
service, 15 young people of the High 
School class of the church school joined 
the church as a group. This was of spe- 
cial interest as they were the first mem- 
bers of the church school to join the 
church since its re-establishment. Thus 
far, 49 new members are listed for the 
current year. 


West Roxsury, Mass. All members: 
and friends of the parish were invited to 
Candlelight Vespers on Sunday, Dee. 7. 
The branch Alliance sponsored the serv- 
ice of “Recognition and Remembrance.” 
The invitation was, “Come and partici- 
pate in the symbolic lighting of the 
candles that signifies your gratitude for 
the blessings of past years and your de- 
sire to keep that light of a bright reli- 
gious faith still shining here, both for 
yourselves and for others.” The service 
was mainly musical in character, with 
violinist, tenor soloist, and the young 
people’s choir leading the singing. Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold is the minister. 


Houston, Trex. For the third year, 
Rev.JohnC. Petrieis giving aseries of book 
lectures for the benefit of the Houston 
Alliance branch. The books are France 
on Berlin Time by Thomas Kernan, The 
Keys of the Kingdom by A. J. Cronin, 
and Lanterns on the Levee by William 
A. Percy. Mr. Petrie has given his lec- 
ture on Hitler’s Mein Kampf fifty times. 
The Christian Century ran a series of 
three articles by Mr. Petrie on the sub- 
ject of worship. The first one—“Do 
Protestants Worship?”—drew a heavy 
correspondence and received a write-up 
in Newsweek. 
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BOSTON MINISTRY 
TO STUDENTS 


(THE Greater Boston Ministry to Stu- 

dents has become, with the present 
state of war, a more rugent field of Uni- 
tarian churchmanship than ever before. 
Already this was an important center 
for the propagation of liberal religion, 
for in every four years some 1,500 Uni- 
tarian young men and women (a figure 
equal, say, to one per cent of our total 
Unitarian constituency) pass through 
the schools and colleges in and around 
Boston. Clearly it has been and will 
continue to be a pressing concern, not 
only of the Boston churches but of Uni- 
tarians throughout the land, that the 
loyalty of these young people to liberal 
religion should be maintained and if pos- 
sible strengthened. 

The students in Boston are drawn 
from all parts of America, and after 
graduation they return to Chicago and 
San Francisco and New Orleans and 
Miami, quite as much as to Worcester 
and Providence and New York. Hence 
it is that although this ministry is con- 
ducted locally, it is a national concern. 

Moreover, there are in this Massachu- 
setts educational center hundreds upon 
‘hundreds of young men and women who, 
awakened intellectually by their studies, 
seeing for the first time the barrenness 
of what they have previously been led 
to accept as religion, are ready for liberal 
religion—are, in fact, marking time 
spiritually as they wait, perhaps un- 
knowingly, for the preaching of Uni- 
tarianism. Here is “a Unitarian field 
to be planted.” And now the war has 
made still more urgent the work of this 
ministry. For if there is any truth in 
the conviction shared by all Unitarians, 
that liberal religion is the faith by which 
men live best in a democratic society, 
then it is of the utmost importance that 
today’s students should be prepared to 
be tomorrow’s leaders in liberal religion. 

Currently the Minister to Students, 
Rev. Irving R. Murray, is carrying on a 
program which includes some measure 
of a personal ministry to the present 850 
Unitarian students in Boston, counselling 
four Sunday night Student Groups 
meeting in churches, and counselling 
four other Student Groups meeting on 
campuses where our churches are not 
readily accessible. These eight groups 
are federated in the Unitarian Student 
Council of Greater Boston, which spon- 
sors social events every Friday night of 
the academic year, maintains a scholar- 
ship fund, runs student rallies, ete. 

In the first place the pastoral work 
of the Minister to Students is intended 
to help students with their personal 
problems. “Stand up bravely to afflic- 
tion, and quit thyself like a man,” ad- 
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vised St. Thomas 4 Kempis. Sound ad- 
vice, that is. But young men and women 
meeting the afflictions of war time with 
their relative lack of experience need 
friendly help and encouragement to 
“stand up bravely.” The Ministry to 
Students exists to provide that help and 
encouragement. 

Second, the activities of the student 
groups are carried on as a kind of ex- 
perimental laboratory for the discovery 
and the mastery of the principles of 
creative co-operation. Students stand 
in no less need of reconsidering and re- 
discovering those principles than the rest 
of us in this bitterly divided world. 
They need to learn how to think and 
act together, how to subordinate an un- 
ruly individual willfulness in the inter- 
ests of a community welfare. The stu- 
dent groups are a medium for such self- 
education. 

Finally, the Ministry to Students ex- 
ists to teach and to evoke that virtue 
sadly neglected by liberals: respon- 
sibility. By tying these young men and 
women in with the social welfare projects 
of metropolitan Boston, for example, it 
is hoped that an occasion may be pro- 
vided for them to learn the meaning of 
social responsibility. By tying them in 
with the churches of the city, again, it 
is hoped that an occasion may be pro- 
vided for them to learn the meaning of 
responsible participation in the religious 
life of a community. It should be added 
that a state of war makes this, too, a 
concern of great urgency. 

The Greater Boston Ministry to Stu- 
dents is maintained by the Boston Stu- 
dent Committee, of which Mr. Herbert 
K. Miller of the Second Church, Boston, 
is Chairman, and Mr. Arthur W. Moors, 
111 Devonshire Street, Boston, is Treas- 
urer. It is supported one-half by the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, one- 
half by contributions from individuals 
and Alliance Branches. 


of Stewardship 


CLEVELAND PROJECT FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


HE children’s clothes project carried 

on by the Alliance branch in the 
Cleveland Unitarian Church was started 
when a teacher in the public schools 
asked the group to make a few garments 
for some needy children in one of the 
kindergartens. The teacher was to fur- 
nish the material if the sewing might 
be done by the Alliance members. This 
enterprise interested the women, and it 
developed rapidly. They not only made 
dresses for little girls and waists for 
small boys, but also furnished the ma- 
terial. Soon clothes for older children 
were added as the demand increased. 

The distribution of the garments was 
delegated to a member of the Alliance 
who was familiar with the needs of the 
various schools. Fifteen schools in the 
most needy districts were supplied. The 
principal of each school was consulted 
as to the number of garments and sizes 
needed, and the distribution of them 
was always left to her discretion. All 
the material used was new, and the 
clothes were varied in design, color, pat- 
tern, and trim, and since no duplicates 
were sent to any one school, there was 
no sense of embarrassment on the part 
of any child who received an article. 
Many notes of thanks and appreciation 
were received from parents and from the 
children themselves. The principals re- 
ported a definite rise in morale of the 
recipients due to the feeling of self- 
respect created by clean, whole, and 
new clothing. 

Schools were asked to do two things: 
report receipt of garments to the Alli- 
ance, and report the gift to the Board 
of Education. Acknowledgment of the 
gift was then printed in the Proceedings 
of the Cleveland Board of Education. 
When it was possible, some of the schools 
sent the Alliance small amounts of 
money. If a child could pay ten cents 
for a dress or shirt, it helped preserve 
the feeling of independence. In some 
instances a part of the money raised by 
school entertainments was sent to help 
pay for thread and buttons. A school 
glee club of small colored boys asked to 
sing for the Alliance to show their grati- 
tude. 

This year with the increase in em- 
ployment, fewer requests have come from 
the principals. On the other hand, the 
fame of the Alliance handiwork has 
gradually spread, and requests have 
come from other sources, and have been 
granted. Always there is kept on hand 
a small reserve supply so that any school 
principal with a needy child in mind can 
be sure of immediate response. 
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STATEN ISLAND SERVICE 
OR some years a group of Alliance 
members in the Unitarian Church of 

Staten Island met to sew for local re- 
lief organizations. In June, 1940, when 
Mrs, Robert C. Dexter spoke at a church 
service on the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, this group, about to 
disband for the summer, was so stirred 
by her moving speech that it continued 
its work one day each week all through 
the summer months, sending its finished 
work to war relief organizations. The 
women met at the house of one of the 
parishioners, making new garments, ren- 
ovating used clothes, and distributing 
wool for knitting. 

In the autumn they moved to the 
parish house. Other women joined them, 
and work was turned out in greater 
volume. Generous donations of mate- 
rial were received, and a fund was raised 
for buying other material. The lists 
show that a total of 3,353 garments, 300 
knitted articles, 640 pounds of home- 
made soap, and 75 pounds of powdered 
milk were divided between the follow- 
ing organizations: the Unitarian Service 
Committee in Portugal, the British War 
Relief, the Belgians in Britain, and the 
American French War Relief. 

When the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee made an appeal for warm clothing 
for refugees in Lisbon, one of the Staten 
Island Alliance members was chairman 
of the committee to take care of the 
clothing sent by churches in the Metro- 
politan Conference. Three tons of re- 
conditioned clothing were sent to Lisbon. 

All organizations of the church have 
joined in the activities to support the 
Unitarian Service Committee. Since 
June, 1940, $485.30 has been raised for 
the Committee by the church groups. 
Some of this money was raised by a 
benefit performance of the film version 
of Maxwell Anderson’s play, Journey to 
Jerusalem. 

Other needs have not been forgotten. 
Alliance appeals and local organizations 
have received the usual contributions. 
In the past year and a half the Alliance 
has raised $245.13 for various war relief 
organizations exclusive of the Service 
Committee. The church raised $60 in 
November for China Relief. Parishion- 
ers presented a $1,000 Thanksgiving gift 
to the church, over and above regular 
subscriptions. 

In April, 1941, the minister, Rev. 
Howard L. Brooks, sailed for Europe as 
field worker in France for the U. S. C. 
The members of his church pledged 
_ themselves to carry on. A General Serv- 
ice Committee was formed to take care 
of special activities, such as co-operation 
_ with the Unitarian Service Committee 
of the Metropolitan Conference, and 
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UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS 


refugee aid. The last sub-committee 
began the church’s work for refugees in 
this country. Committee members met 
three Spanish boats, which docked at 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn, and took 
care of arriving refugees who had been 
definitely assigned to them. They took 
these bewildered people and all their 
baggage to their destinations. Refugees 
on four Portuguese boats docking in 
Staten Island were taken by car to their 
destinations, and hospitality was pro- 
vided for two of them in the homes of 
church members. The committee has 
found a home for five months for two 
refugees, and has arranged for temporary 
hospitality for periods ranging from 
overnight to three weeks for seven 
refugees. 


One German youth, shattered by his 
experiences abroad, was sent to a camp 
run by the Society of Friends. At the 
end of three months he was sufficiently 
improved to rejoin his family, his father 
having come to this country while the 
boy was in camp. The father’s visa 
expired before he landed. Mr. Brooks, 
with Mrs. Milton Kahn of the Met- 
ropolitan Conference, went before the 
Immigration Court and assumed respon- 
sibility for him so that he could enter 
the country. The family, consisting of 
the father, the boy, and a girl, are now 
established in a small apartment fur- 
nished in part by contributions from the 
Alliance, which has also raised money 
to give the young girl secretarial train- 
ing, for which she is well fitted, and has 
provided her with new and _ suitable 
clothing for school and business. 

Not the least of the services is the 
small clearance office which the chair- 
man of the Refugee Aid Committee is 
running. Missing relations have been 
traced as far away as Bombay, India. 


As long as there is need, the church 
hopes to do its part and to adapt itself 
to whatever calls are made upon it. 


INSTALLATION IN BOSTON 


HE famous old Second Church in 

Boston was the scene of an impres- 
sive installation service on Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 23. Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
formerly minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Toledo, O., became the eight- 
eenth minister. In this church, founded 
in 1665, made famous by the Mathers, 
and later, from 1829-1832, famed for its 
bold and liberal preacher, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, a representative group filled 
the pews. 

Mr. Charles A. Newhall, chairman of 
the standing committee, performed the 
act of installation. 

Many local clergymen of all denomina- 
tions took part in the ceremony. Greet- 
ings were brought by Rev. Carl Heath 
Kopf, minister of Mt. Vernon Church 
(Congregational). Rev. Joshua Loth 
Liebman, rabbi of Temple Israel, led 
the responsive reading; Dr. Oliver J. 
Hart, rector of Trinity Church (Episco- 
pal) , offered the prayer. Greetings from 
the colleges were extended by Kirtley F. 
Mather, Ph.D., S.D. 

From the Unitarian fellowship came 
Dr. Charles E. Park, who offered the 
prayer of installation; Rev. Dana MclL. 
Greeley, who read the Scripture lesson; 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, who gave the 
address of welcome. Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot preached the installation sermon. 

Messages of greeting were read by the 
director of religious education for Sec- 
ond Church, Mr. Herbert K. Miller. Of 
special interest to church members was 
the greeting from Rev. Eugene Rod- 
man Shippen, who was minister from 
1920 to 1930. Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam 
of the Methodist Church, and Rev. Rus- 
sell Henry Stafford, minister of the Old 
South Church, Copley Sq., sent mes- 
sages, as well as Mr. Cole’s former church 
in Toledo. 


Dr. F. M. Eliot, Rev. Walton E. Cole, Dr. Charles E. Park 


at Mr. Cole’s installation 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Mrs. Murpocx Cuark of Marblehead, 
Mass., has recently resigned as chairman 
of the Unitarian Hospitality Committee 
for Anniversary Week, a position she 
has held since 1933. All ministers and 
their wives who have benefited by Mrs. 
Clark’s careful planning for their com- 
fort during Anniversary Week will be 
eager to express their heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of her faithful and efficient service. 

Formed in 1900 by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot to work with the committee on ar- 
rangements for the 75th anniversary of 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Hospitality Committee has become a 
permanent and indispensable body. Orig- 
inally there were 15 men and women 
serving; then the women took over the 
responsibility. The expense for hospi- 
tality is met by churches within a radius 
of 40 miles of Boston, known as “Hostess 
Churches.” The hospitality consists of 
accommodations for four days at various 
hotels, for ministers and their wives, and 
luncheons and suppers for them and for 
lay delegates. 

Through the Register, the officials of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
ministers of the fellowship pay tribute 
to Mrs. Clark, whose name is synony- 
mous with Hospitality. 


Rev. Jut1a Buptone has resigned as 
minister of the Free Church Fellowship 
of Santa Ana, Calif., and will spend the 
next year studying in a near-by com- 
munity. 


Mr. Murray Gay, a senior student in 
the Divinity School of Tufts College, and 
a Universalist, has taken charge for one 
year of the liberal religious movements 
in Santa Ana and Long Beach, Calif. 


Dr. Avpert C. Dizrrensacy of Cam- . 


bridge, Mass., has been made New Eng- 
land Director of the American Commit- 
tee for Christian Refugees. 


Dr. Stantey G. Estes, a member of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., and chair- 
man of the Department of. Psychology 
at Northeastern University, has been 
appointed consulting editor for the Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
official magazine of the American 
Psychology Association. 


Rev. Cuarence J. Hansen has been 
ordained and installed as minister of the 
Unitarian Church of San Jose, Calif. 


Mrs. Warirstixt H. Swarr, former 
commissioner for the Unitarian Service 
Committee, will visit the Pacific Coast 
during January. She will give paid lec- 
tures for the benefit of the U.S. C. Fund 
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on the work she and Mr. Sharp carried 
on in Lisbon and France. 


Dr. THappeus Cuark, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
La., has begun a new series of radio pro- 
grams entitled “The Life We Want.” 
The five-minute talks given on Wednes- 
day evenings at 5:15 “center about the 
problems of personal life in this world, 
and are directed especially toward the 
good life which we would like to live in 
a good world.” 


Mrs. Emiury Henry Busu, a member 
of the Alliance branch in First Church, 
Boston, is well-known to New England 
audiences. Her newest lecture—illus- 
trated by her own color slides and en- 
titled ‘““May I Present?’”—was given for 
the benefit of the branch on Nov. 25. 
Mrs. Bush has interviewed and secured 
pictures of such interesting personalities 
as John Kieran of “Information, Please,” 
Dorothy Gish, Laura E. Richards, Paul 
Robeson, and Thornton Burgess. 


Rev. Rosert H. Scwacut, Jr., was 
honored upon the 10th anniversary of 
his installation as minister of the First 
Church in Providence, R. I., with a 
resolution of friendship and regard, af- 
fection and loyalty. 


Hon. Leverert’ SALTONSTALL, Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and member of the First Church 
in Chestnut Hill and the “Dover 
Church,” was speaker at the first joint 
meeting of the Unitarian Club and the 
Congregational Club on Dee. 8. 


Mr. Howarp Cuarites Gaz, M. D., 
has begun his 16th year as minister in 
Peabody, Mass. Among his services in the 
community are those as president of the 
ministers’ association; speaker at the 
Hebrew-Christian union service, with the 
subject, “Things That Unite Americans”; 
speaker for the Red Cross nurses at the 
Salem Hospital on “The Psychology of 
the Sick”; speaker for the Beverly Hos- 
pital nursing supervisors on “Music and 
Medicine.” Dr. Gale has exchanged with 
all the local ministers including the Epis- 
copal and the Nazarene. Recently he 
baptized the children of nine of. his 
patients, some of whom have affiliated 
with the parish. ; 


Masor Howarp C. Eppy, member of 
the Cleveland church, was one of the 
two army doctors of the First Armored 
Division who designed the only mobile 
operating room in the United States 
Army, a truck-mounted surgical operat- 
ing room that can follow troops. 


Mr. Preston Scuoyrer, of the: First 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., is the author 
of The Foreigners, the story of a young 
American who goes to China to teach 
and is caught in the titanic struggle 
against the invading Japanese. Dodd, 


Mead & Co. of New York published the - 
book this month. 


Mr. Joun F. Haywarp, Jr., of the 
Unitarian Church in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., is a second-year student at Mead- 
ville Theological School and minister of 


the Unitarian Church in Shelbyville, Ill. 


On Jan. 4, 1942, he will preach from the ~ 
pulpit in his home church. 


Among Our Authors 


ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


“Leader of youthful disciples, friend to 
all spirits questing starward; learned in 
the history and poetry of religions”— 
so said Mills College of Robert French 
Leavens in awarding him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters in 
1937. 

Perhaps it was at Dartmouth, from 
which he was graduated in 1901, that he 
cultivated his gift for geniality. After 
two years of teaching, he finished his 
theological training at Harvard Divinity 
School in 1906. He is a New Englander 
by birth and education, but a staunch 
Californian by adoption. 

As a parish minister he served Uni- 
tarian churches in Fitchburg, Mass., 
Omaha, Nebr., and Berkeley, Calif., for 
nineteen years. From 1926 to 1928 he 
was lecturer in Religion at Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif., and from 1932 to 1937 
was Chaplain; for a portion of this lat- 
ter period he was associate professor of 
Religion and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Religion. 

Throughout these years of study, 
teaching, and preaching, Mr. Leavens 
had continued extensive reading, par- 
ticularly in religious poetry and philos- 
ophy. The first volume of his Great 
Companions, published in 1927, was the 
distilled evidence of his scholarship. Now 
in its ninth printing, it has sold over 
20,000 copies. Great Companions, 
Volume II, to which he has devoted 
much of his time since his retirement — 
in 1937, came off the press in December; 
advance copies have already received 
wide acclaim. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 


United Unitarian Appeal Moves Toward Goal; Lenten Manual 
To Be Published in January; Brighton Church Gives Pews 


HE final results of the first United 

Unitarian Appeal will not be known 
until later in the year. Returns to date 
indicate wide acceptance of the plan 
for denominational finance and a high 
percentage of full co-operation. 


Some churches have assigned portions 
of their shares to parish organizations; 
some have presented the Appeal at 
special meetings, and some at regular 
Sunday services. From coast to coast 
reports from churches which this first 
year presented the Appeal during 
November have been most encouraging. 
As we go to press the campaign figures 
are as follows: 


Number of churches which 


have accepted shares.......... : 185 
‘Total amount of shares ac- 

SQDeR en ee $43,489.00 
Cash received from churches 6,121.16 
Individual contributions........ 2,978.00 


The First Honor Roll of churches 
which have paid their shares in full is: 
Brewster, Mass. Milford, N. H. 
JamaicaPlain,Mass. Montclair, N. J. 
Sudbury, Mass. Niagara Falls,N.Y. 
Whitman, Mass. Schenectady, N. Y. 
‘Watertown, Mass. Geneva, IIl. 

New London, Conn. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Castine, Maine Des Moines, Iowa 


Exeter, N. H. 


The Second Honor Roll of churches 
which have accepted their full shares 
and have made partial payments is: 


‘Massachusetts Kennebunk, Me. 


Bedford Portland, Me. 

Belmont First 

Boston Franklin, N. H. 
Arlington St. Laconia, N. H. 


King’s Chapel Manchester,N.H. 


Second Providence, R. I. 
‘Cambridge First 
Dorchester Rochester, N. Y. 

First Erie, Pa. 

Third Germantown, Pa. 
Grafton Chicago, IIl. 
Hopedale People’s Liberal 
Lexington Indianapolis, Ind. 

First Louisville, Ky. 
Medford First 

_ Milton Hanska, Minn. 
Natick St. Paul, Minn. 

Unity Cleveland, Ohio 
Rockland Tulsa, Okla. 
Waltham Dallas, Tex. 
Ware California 
Wellesley Hills Berkeley 
Westwood Santa Barbara 
Worcester Santa Cruz 
Yarmouthport §Winnipeg,Canada 


Hartford, Conn. 


The 1942 Lenten Manual will be 
ready for distribution about the middle 


of January. Samples will be sent to 


all ministers as soon as they are off the 
press. In spite of increased costs of 
paper and manufacture, the Beacon 
Press is planning to sell the manual at 
approximately the same price as the 
1941 manual. 


The Department of Adult Education 
and Social Relations is now preparing 
special discussion material for the use of 
adult groups during Lent. One series 
of outlines for six meetings is being 
based on the 1942 Lenten Manual, For- 
ward Into Light, written by Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin. A second series is con- 
cerned with the fundamentals of Uni- 
tarian faith. These outlines will be 
available for free distribution about Feb. 
1, and it is hoped that they may be used 
widely by our churches. 


Rev. Albert N. Kaucher, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of West Up- 
ton, Mass., whose excellent reports of the 
Pittsburgh Conference and the Colum- 
bia Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion have attracted Register 
readers, is now contributing his services 
a day a week to the Register. This 
month he takes over “Religion on All 
Fronts,” and is doing research for and 
writing several important articles. 


To the Register: 

I want to thank the Brighton Uni- 
tarian Church publicly for the pews and 
pulpit obtained from them for use in 
our Church School Chapel in Hudson. 
We read of the opportunity to obtain 
these pews in the Christian Register, 
and through the kindness of Mr. Arthur 
Nash and Rev. Henry H. Saunderson 
were able to get a dozen of the pews. 

It is hard to express the effect upon 
the children as they entered the Chapel 
on the first Sunday they were used. No 
one had heard that we were getting 
them, so it was a grand surprise for all. 
So eager were the children to go into 
the Chapel that for once the service 
started early. 

The Hudson Church is deeply in debt 
to the Brighton Church for this gift. We 
appreciate the assistance of all who 
helped us make the arrangements. 

Robert C. Withington 
Hudson, Massachusetts 


The Unitarian Church at Sturbridge, 
Mass., also received a gift of pews from 
the Brighton Church. 


To the Register: , 

In 1887, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
daughter of Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett, in 
conjunction with Miss Mary O. Porter, 
a devoted member of the Arlington 
Street Church, established a small library 
at Welsh Pool, New Brunswick, on the 
island of Campobello, in the Bay of 
Fundy, where they both had summer 
homes. This Library has grown and 
continued in its activities up to the pres- 
ent day, and Miss Porter has been the 
Librarian for fifty-four years. The little 
building in the center of the village is 
the only active central gathering place 
for this community of some 700 people, 
and is open two afternoons and two 
evenings a week. The attendance dur- 
ing the winter evenings is sometimes as 
high as 75 or 80. At present there are 
about 3,500 books on the shelves. Most 
of these have been given to us by inter- 
ested friends, or in answer to appeals. 

We are greatly in need of children’s 
books, covering all ages from 5 to 15 
years. If any readers of the Register 
have books and would be interested to 
give them to this very worth while cause, 
will they please send them to me at 50 
River St., Boston, Mass. _We would be 
most appreciative of such donations. 


Frances R. Porter, Secretary 
Campobello Library Asso., Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


TUFTS ALUMNI MEET 


The Fall Meeting of alumni of the 
Tufts College School of Religion was 
held Monday, Dec. 8. Dr. Lee 8. Me- 
Collester, Dean-Emeritus of the School, 
led the devotional service in Crane 
Chapel which opened the session. 

Dr. Everett M. Baker, Vice-President 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was one of the speakers in the sym- 
posium which followed. He discussed 
the contribution of Religion in “Build- 
ing a New World after the War.” The 
contribution of Politics and Law was 
sketched by Dean Halford L. Hoskins 
of the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy at Tufts College. Professor 
Lorie Tarshis of the Department of 
Economics at Tufts treated the part of 
Economics in this great task. Their dif- 
ferent approaches to this challenging 
subject were enlightening and stimulat- 
ing. The entire group then listened to 
President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress. 

The great loss to the School as well 
as to the church in the recent deaths of 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall and Dr. Arthur A. 
Blair was recognized by a silent tribute 
to their memories. 

Dr. and Mrs. Skinner entertained the 
group at luncheon in Crane Library, ac- 
cording to custom. Rev. Wilburn Miller, 
President of the Alumni Association, 
presided, and called upon Dr. McCol- 
lester and the Dean for remarks. The 
chief speaker was Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael, President of Tufts College. 
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HIS is a busy place, our Headquar- 

ters building. It’s getting so that a 
minister from the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton who drops in to chat or read or write 
a note has to hunt for a quiet spot. And 
now with war precautions and regula- 
tions, even the basement with its stacks 
of inventories of Beacon Press books 
has been transformed into an air raid 
shelter. But everyone who does drop in 
to pay a call, like the layman from Pasa- 
dena, Calif., who called last week, is 
impressed with the atmosphere of busi- 
ness efficiency combined with friendly 
graciousness. 


Located next door to the State House 
on Beacon Hill in Boston, our Headquar- 
ters building is beautiful in its architec- 
ture, spacious, dignified, and homelike 
in its interior decoration, truly symbol- 
izing the values of our religion. Keeping 
the noble proportions, the iron balconies, 
and the spacious doorway of the old 
Beacon Street houses, and graced by 
seventeenth-century chandeliers, open 
fireplaces, oak and teak floors, and about 
60 portraits in oil, the building is thor- 
oughly modern in its construction and 
conveniences. Indeed, in the survey 
made for present air raid precaution 
plans, the building was found to be 
ideally constructed for safety, and will 
be open for employees of neighboring 
offices not as solidly built. 


At 25 Beacon Street, Unitarians and 
others representing many good causes 
gather for their deliberations and plans. 
Here the regular staffs of the Asso- 
ciation and the Laymen’s League, the 
Y. P. R. U., and the General Alliance 
carry on the work that helps build 
stronger a religious fellowship in America 
and the world. 


For All the Denomination 


A building like ours belongs to all the 
denomination. Those who are charged 
with the responsibility of its use must 
be sure that there is no waste and that 
every room serves some special need for 
the good of all our churches. 


The chapel, Eliot Hall, is one of our 
greatest assets. Here every Tuesday 
morning the entire staff of the building 
gathers for a worship service. The serv- 
ices include hymns, prayers, a reading, 
and a brief talk. They are led by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot or other members 
of the staff, with Miss Florence Baer at 
the organ. The cover picture on this 
month’s Register was taken after the 
service on Dec. 16, and shows the Christ- 
mas decorations. 


The Religious Arts Guild, which has 
its own attractive room on the fifth floor, 
is responsible for the altar and the hang- 
ings in the chapel. At the request of the 
Guild, Mrs. Palfrey Perkins decorated 
the chapel for the Christmas season. 
Mrs. Frederick May Eliot also arranges 
flowers for the chapel at various times 
during the year. 
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WELCOME TO 
25 BEACON STREET 


This season, the staff at 25 Beacon 
Street initiated the custom of “Hang- 
ing of the Greens.” On Dec. 15, the 
staff devoted the afternoon to decorat- 
ing the building. Miss Helen C. Robert- 
son of Providence, R. I., and Miss Eliza- 
beth Buckley, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, had charge of the plans. Wreathes, 
holly, berries, and mistletoe were brought 
by Miss Robertson or purchased at the 
market. Every member of the staff 
decorated a mantel, window, or room. 
After the “Hanging of the Greens,” re- 
freshments were served, carols sung, and 
the first yule log of the season burned. 
Dr. Eliot concluded the cheery after- 
noon by reading an English Christmas 
story. 

In the chapel are also held the regu- 
lar meetings of the Post Office Mission 
and Cheerful Letter committees of the 
General Alliance. The directors of 
many organizations regularly meet here 
—the Pond Home, the Norfolk House 
Center, the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. Here are held meetings of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice and the Boston Sunday School 
Union. Other groups indirectly con- 
nected with the Association are also wel- 
comed—the New England District 
Medical Social Workers, and commit- 
tees of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches. 


Where the Work Goes On 


But while the hundreds of visitors, 
Unitarians and many others, come to 
Eliot Hall, the regular work of the As- 
sociation goes on in the offices of the 
building. The Laymen’s League and 
the Christian Register share the sixth 
floor. Up there is also one of the most 
valuable rooms in the building, the 
Historical Library, at present in charge 
of Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham. Here 
are the records of all our churches, an 
invaluable collection of historical pro- 
grams of special occasions, sermons, pic- 
tures, pamphlets, as well as the histori- 
cal book library itself. 

The Division of Education shares the 
fifth floor with the Y. P. R. U. The 
many committee meetings essential to 
our educational program and the young 


people’s work keep this floor continuously 
crowded. 

The headquarters of the General Al- 
liance of Liberal and Other Christian 
Women share with the Service Commit- 
tee and the Christian Register* Editor 
the offices on the fourth floor. The 


-lovely paneled Fifield Memorial Room, 


where the Alliance Board of Directors 
and many committees of the Alliance 
meet, is one of the finest board rooms 
in the city of Boston, and the view from 
its windows overlooking the Common 
and the State House is a great attrac- 
tion for all our visitors. 

The third floor houses the general ad- 
ministrative offices of the Association. 
In the President’s office the Board of 
Directors, the Executive Committee, the 
Service Committee, and many other 
regular committees, as well as the Head- 
quarters staff, hold their regular meet- 
ings. 

The Southern New England Council 
and innumerable committees from in- 
dividual churches meet in the office of 
the Department of Unitarian Extension 
and Church Maintenance on the second 
floor. The large reception room, Chan- 
ning Hall, has become a very popular 
place for social gatherings for college 
students and young people from Bos- 
ton churches. One of the best parties 
ever held there was a dance sponsored 
by the New England Student Christian 
Movement in co-operation with the 
Trade Union members. 

The Book Store, now busier than ever, 
the Publications Department, and the 
mailing office and shipping room occupy 
the first floor. The bulletin boards, 
changed weekly, are crowded with clip- 
pings and displays that stop all who 
pass them. The volume of work handled 
by these offices has been regularly in- 
creasing as more and more member 
churches have become aware of the serv- 
ices rendered by all the departments of 
the Association and its affiliated organi- 
zations. 

This is your building—for your use. 
Many churches and individuals come 
here constantly for conferences, meet- 
ings, literature, technical services, and 
friendly visits. Others are just beginning 
to get acquainted with 25 Beacon Street. 
One church—the one at Whitman, Mass. 
—brought 23 members to Headquarters 
last month, and made a conducted tour 
of the building. They then went to the 
Arlington Street Church Vesper Serv- 
ices, afterward making a tour of that 
historic building, and ending with a din- 
ner in Chinatown. (A nice cosmopoli- 
tan touch to a Unitarian afternoon!) 


To All Visitors 


Everyone at 25 Beacon Street, even 
though he looks “snowed under” with 
papers and work, welcomes visitors and 
wants to know them as individuals and 
as members of church organizations. 
We really like visitors—the more the 
better. 
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TO PARENTS, 


AN important aim of everyone who is 

responsible for a boy or has anything 
to do with his training, is to bring him 
up so that he will be able to fit har- 
moniously into adult society and at the 
same time retain the essential aspects of 
his particular individuality. 

This is both a big and delicate job. 


_ For a boy who knows only about him- 


self, the compromises required by society 
are unnatural. Society’s standards, pre- 
requisites for harmonious adaptation, 
seem inevitably to checkmate what is 
important to him. He sees no sense in 
theories, ethical codes, and such things, 
and, in most cases, begins life defying 
them tooth and nail or circumventing 
them by ingenious evasions. Under- 
standing and co-operation therefore may 
develop slowly, and much water may 
flow over the dam, spotted here and 
there with bitter resistances, before adult 
adaptation is finally attained. © Faced 
with such facts, it is no wonder that all 
who have the development of youth as 
their responsibility have work cut out 
for them. 

Are there any standards of society 
about which there is agreement? A boy 
must learn to work both physically and 
intellectually. This is usually hard and 
not according to his nature. He must 
learn to tell the truth, to obey, to be 
friendly, hospitable, co-operative, and 
unselfish, to be orderly about his posses- 
sions and person, to be regular about 
his eating, sleeping, and _ personal 
hygiene, and to fight like a gentleman. 
Adults may agree or disagree with these 
standards, add to them or remove this 
or that one according to individual ex- 
perience, for it seems that there is no 
such thing as a dogmatic and fool-proof 
set of standards that will lead to ultimate 
adaptation. 

The development of a boy then is 
inevitably a very complex process. As 
already stated, much of what is required 
of him may go against his nature and, 
furthermore, he discovers that no two 
people have ever followed the same path 
through life and rarely agree about 
what he should do and how he should 
do it. Seldom by nature will a boy en- 
joy making his bed, brushing his teeth, 
cleaning his ears and finger nails, or 
memorizing dates in history, nor can he 
understand why it may be wise to smile 
sometimes even though he feels glum in- 
side. The advice of one respected and 
successful friend may contradict that 
given by another. And so it is not sur- 
prising that understanding and _ co- 
operation emerge in many instances only 
after prolonged periods of trial and 
error, punctuated by both antagonism 
and evasion. 

It is to the reactions of antagonism 


PREACHERS, AND TEACHERS 


By MITCHELL GRATWICK 


Dr. Gratwick at Hackley School 


and evasion in youth that particular 
attention is being called. One boy re- 
sists with antagonism and uncontrollable 
temper, for example, another with eva- 
sion, a-sociability, and daydreaming, and 
a third with all. They are struggling 
against conformity, and the mistake is 
made often by adults of trying to erad- 
icate these resistances. It cannot and 
should not be done. On the other hand, 
resistances can be modified and _har- 
nessed» under proper guidance and con- 
verted eventually into strength and 
originality. Achievements in sport and 
later in industry or creative activity in 
art, literature, and music may all spring 
from the very characteristics which 
tended to make an outcast of a boy in 
an early period of his life. 

Premise number one: extremes in be- 
havior need not be alarming. 

The job of the man who is responsible 
for helping a boy to determine what is 
a workable mean between the extremes 
of unharnessed resistance is as difficult 
as it is interesting, and unless he has 
achieved a reasonably harmonious 
adaptation in his own life he should 
never attempt to work it out for an- 
other. For example, if a boy gets angry, 
disobeys, runs away from home, lies, 
cheats, and steals, and the parent, 
preacher, or teacher responsible for him 
reacts personally to this challenge of his 
authority, gets angry himself, and con- 
demns the boy, he will be in for trouble. 
By the same token, if a boy who by na- 
ture is reflective is pushed into a rough- 
and-tumble ring of rollicking fellows in 
whose company he has no interest, his 
deviation from the mean will very likely 
become accentuated. 


Premise number two: self stabiliza- 
tion is indispensable for all adults who 
are in a position to influence boys. Un- 
less a man’s own house is in order, he 
can have little enduring success in 
straightening out that of another. 

Two examples will illustrate the be- 
havior patterns to which attention has 
been called. An eight-year-old boy, an 
aspiring pitcher, was one day testing his 
marksmanship on a flock of his father’s 
chickens. Much to his surprise and con- 
sternation, he hit a rooster on the head 
and over it went. The boy ran for a 
shovel, hoping that he could bury the 
evidence. At that point his father, who 
had seen everything, appeared. “Nice 
shot, son,” he said, “your control isn’t 
bad.” Because of the initial controlled 
and friendly response, the father was 
able to follow up effectively with a few 
cogent remarks on humanitarianism and 
the principles of economics. The boy 
no doubt slipped again, but the chances 
of his nursing a grievance from the ex- 
perience were negligible and the chances 
of his gaining in understanding were 
considerable. 


A twelve-year-old girl was referred to 
a guidance clinic by her teacher because 
she had grown increasingly antisocial in 
the course of a year and refused to take 
part in school activities other than those 
required in class room. Cajoling was 
followed by more forceful measures, all 
to no avail. Behind the scenes were found 
a domestic triangle and a spiteful mother 
who was giving vent to her own unhap- 
piness through her daughter, whom she 
accused constantly of being too serious. 
In a burst of anger she once cut off the 
child’s curls. The disorder in the mother’s 
house was so impressed upon the child 
that she developed a resistance of her 
own, and what might have been normal 
reflectiveness on her part was ac- 
centuated until it became the behavior 
problem presented to the clinic. 

Let the adult put his own house in 
order first, and then in fulfilling his 
responsibility as parent, preacher, or 
teacher to effect the harmonious adapta- 
tion and individual development of the 
next generation, let him call to mind the 
complexity of the growth processes of 
youth, the contradictions between the 
nature of a boy and the standards set 
by society, and the extremes to which 
normal reactions may rise. There need 
be nothing fundamentally alarming in 
these early extremes of antagonism or 
evasion if they are properly handled. Let 
the adult cease condemning them out- 
right and let him bend every effort to 
convert them into something that will 
be strong and original and acceptable to 
society. 
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The City Planner 


By ARTHUR A. SHURCLIFF 
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(With the architects and engineers at 
Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. Shurcliff, Town 
Planner, laid out a plan which was con- 
sidered by the U. S. Government as one 
of the best of the last World War. 

Its brick houses, gardens, play spaces, 
offsets and setbacks for buildings, and 
occasional curving streets illustrated 
what constructive city planning can 
achieve. Mr. Shurcliff has also designed 
schools, colleges, parks, playgrounds, 
park systems, and several cities and 
towns. The Editors.) 


T might be said that the man of today 

who plans a city is greater “than he 
who taketh a city.” Now, however, the 
world has so many cities that the plan- 
ner of one can hardly win greatness for 
himself. Fate comes on the scene with 
the irony that so many cities are 
“taken,” that greatness becomes univer- 
sal misery. 

It is true that greatness of a kind 
awaits the planner of cities, but it can 
come only after he has been trained and 
punished by experience. To plan a good 
city is a task too long for most lifetimes 
and too hard for most strengths. The 
city is a living organism changing con- 
stantly with new needs and new condi- 
tions. A plan of today will need revi- 
sion tomorrow. Moreover, the planner 
stands between the Scylla of his own 
personal preferences and the Charybdis 
of popular demands. Either at the be- 
ginning or end of his work he may be 
lost between these two. Greatness which 
came one hundred years ago to most of 
the planners of American cities has 
turned to anathema, and there is no 
knowing whether the future will praise 
or curse the planners of today for their 
efforts. 

Some efforts, however, will be praised 
always, like Sir Christopher Wren’s for 
the orderliness of the plan of London; 
and Housman’s for wholesome milk, 
light, and air for Paris; also the efforts 
of the Eighteenth Century planners of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, for combining 
utility with beauty. ‘Those efforts were 
for ideals which we now consider basic 
and established, but then they were 
questionable novelties. Novelties and 
ideals are in the air today: the demand 
for vast water supply and sewage dis- 
posal systems, unprecedented transpor- 
tation and industrial measures, radical 
changes in housing, recreation, educa- 
tion, public health. We need protection 
from bombs which may fall. 

The city-planner cannot be a lone 
man; he must be one among dozens, 
scores, hundreds, even thousands, work- 
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ing in co-operation with him. If he 
wins greatness it must result from sink- 
ing his own prejudices and reaching out 
for good judgment at every source. Per- 
sonality may be a controlling factor but 
only in willingness to be informed, to 
understand, to invent, to reconsider, and 
to bring concerted action. Usually a 
man of this kind draws men of similar 
abilities and patience to him, and 
they achieve results through combined 
abilities. 

All of us have personal interests: 
ethics, preventive medicine, history, 
rapid transit, power transmission, smoke 
prevention, civic art, or one of a hun- 
dred other things which seem of first 
importance. The planner of cities must 
be conscious of all these hundred things 
and give them their proper opportunity 
in the city, in its countryside, and in 
metropolitan life. Metropolitan life 
soon impinges on the life of the county, 
the state, the nation, and the world. 

That is the load which may break the 
back or the spirit of any planner. He 
may attempt too heavy a load, or go to 
the opposite extreme and drop the load, 
only attempting to carry local improve- 
ments along without regard to the whole 
community of needs. Everyone who has 
taken part in the replanning of cities and 
towns knows the delight of the work 
and the co-operation. Lasting satisfac- 
tion comes through the accomplishment 
combined with the strenuous life which 
must be led. The satisfaction of seeing 
important work well handled is a suffi- 
cient reward, with the friendships, if 
the results combine utility and beauty, 
and add amenities to life. 


Structural Theory 


in Practice 
By JOHN B. WILBUR 


(After reading in the November Chris- 
tian Register the article on “Religion 
in the Engineering Profession” by Arthur 
E. Morgan, Prof. Wilbur of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, contributed 
the following article. The Editors.) 


[ft seems to me that an analogy can 

be drawn between the living of our 
lives and the theory, design, and con- 
struction of structures. 

Structural theory is based on assump- 
tions: these assumptions impose limita- 
tions on the validity of the theory. Once 
the assumptions have been made, how- 
ever, it is easy, in the laborious mathe- 
matical investigation which follows, to 


forget that the results of the analysis. 
can be no more accurate than the as- 
sumptions on which it is based. The 
structure is designed, and eventually 
built. Many men contribute to its 
building. Some are unaware that the 
assumptions exist; others know of their 


existence but accept on faith that they 


are adequate assumptions and form a 
basis for a noble structure; others realize 
fully the imperfection of their work. 
This last group of builders knows, 
moreover, that its work must always be 
imperfect. Too many variables are 
present to permit the hope that a mathe- 
matical investigation of a structure can 
ever be complete. The dawning of this 
realization carries with it dismay at the 
inconsequential power of man, but more 
mature consideration creates wonder that 
man, handicapped as he is by his finite 
insight, can build as he does. We can 
never build a perfect structure, but we 
can build the best structure which can 
spring from our abilities. Only he who 
sees clearly the imperfection of his 
hypotheses will be alert to his oppor- 
tunity for contributions to improvement. 
As the structure grows to comple- 
tion, it becomes the result of the mental 
efforts which have been poured into it. 
Most structures find their use to be not 
spectacular, not publicized. Only once 
in a while does the site require a bridge 
of great span, or a skyscraper which 
dwarfs the men who build it. But good 
structures serve the purpose for which 
they were designed. Quietly, they per- 
form their task. 
The many structures which have been 
built are objects worthy of our con- 
templation. We find all kinds to study: 
the beautiful and the hideous; the strong 
and the weak; the economical and the 
wasteful; the rigid and the flexible; those 
that express clearly the structural ac- 
tion of their members and those that 
conceal their truth by structural sham. 
As we think of the men who build 
these monuments, as we recognize their 
craft or criticize their work, we may well 
be led to a consideration of our own 
lives. We proceed on assumptions and 
build on hypotheses, using what seem 
to be the best materials available. May 
the structure we build be useful and 
efficient; may it have the strength to 
stand up under the loads for which it is 
designed, and the overloads it will prob- 
ably be called upon to carry; may it 
stand unharmed when high winds and 
earthquakes strike with sudden fury; 
may the rising and falling temperatures 
encounter in it calm indifference; may 
the ravages of time disintegrate it but 
slowly! May we recognize the imper- 
fections of the assumptions on which we 
build, but not lack the courage to build 
as best we can, with a mind open to im- 
provement and genuinely seeking truth! 
The best engineers generally build the 
best structures. These stand as a beacon 
for those who. will seek them out and 
study their construction. 
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Unfaltering Heroine 


Tomorrow Will Come. By E. M. 
ALMEDINGEN. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3.00. 


A human document of genuine value, 
Tomorrow Will Come is timely and im- 
pressive. In every war and revolution, 
those who suffer most are not those ac- 
tively engaged in the conflict, but the 
countless throngs of men and women 
who, humble and nameless, in towns and 
villages far from any battlefield, with 
uncomplaining patience, go about their 
daily tasks, having little clear knowl- 
edge of what it is all about, yet com- 
pelled to suffer privations for which they 
are in no wise responsible. Out of the 
present world-crisis there has come a 
throng of books recording the personal 
impressions and experiences of jour- 
nalists, statesmen, ambassadors, people 
drawn from various walks of life who 
have been privileged to witness sensa- 
tional incidents, or who have been close 
to those in power. From their writings 
we have been able to gather abundant 
information, valuable or otherwise, of 
the methods of modern warfare, the per- 
sonalities of sundry leaders, cities 
bombed, victories and defeats by land 
and sea. 

Miss E. M. Almedingen’s work is al- 
together different. This daughter of a 
Russian father and an English mother, 
with a quiet intensity which is the more 
impressive because it is so restrained, 
describes her life in St. Petersburg dur- 
ing the five years that intervened be- 
tween the fall of Tsarist imperialism and 
the establishment of the Union of Soviet 
Republics. The reader sees what hap- 
pened to the population of a great city 
under stress of revolution, through the 
eyes of a young girl, who saw nothing 
of the dramatic events of the crisis, who 
scarcely heard a shot fired, who—in frail 
health, with scanty means, in the midst 
of a disintegrating civilization—merely 
lived from day to day, enduring increas- 
ing hardships, forced to battle single- 
handed with a host of difficulties, more 
than once faced with starvation; but 
somehow managing to survive until she 
could escape to Italy. 

Early in the crisis, her father, a Uni- 
versity professor, died, soon to be fol- 
lowed by her mother, leaving her alone. 


Her problems henceforth were the ele- 


mental ones of health, food, clothing, 
shelter. How she solved them, the friends 
she found, the lodgings she inhabited, 
_her experiences as a student, later as a 
college lecturer, events of many kinds, 


both happy and tragic, she describes 
with a simplicity which is wholly con- 
vineing. Her style has color and life. 
The narrative abounds in graphic char- 
acter sketches, as well as colorful im- 
pressions of the background against 
which this striking life-drama is acted 
out. But most impressive of all is the 
revelation of the personality of the nar- 
rator herself, her sanity, clear-sighted- 
ness, courage, patience, good will, which 
never falter, and which bring her through 
to safety and release, at last. 


A. R. H. 


Mr. Willing Remembers 


A Venture in Remembrance. By Marx 
A. DeWotre Howe. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


We finished reading A Venture in 
Remembrance with sincere enthusiasm 
and gratitude. Not for a long time has 
there come our way an autobiography 
more satisfying. For one thing, it is a 
pleasure to have a life-story told by a 
writer whose count of years is many. Of 
late, the average age of American auto- 
biographers has dropped sharply. We 
have had an abundance of reminiscences 
written by men and women who have 
arrived at the ripe age of thirty-five or 
thereabouts. These gentry may have 
much to tell us that is interesting. But 
the intrinsic value of whatever philos- 
ophy they may have arrived at is 
scarcely comparable to the interpreta- 
tion of existence offered by one who can 
speak with the authority of three-score 
years and ten. Provided, of course, that 
the latter’s pronouncements are mellow, 
incisive, and without a trace of senile 
decay. 

Of this type, Mr. Mark A. DeWolfe 
Howe is a distinguished example. His 
account of himself is all it should be: 
commendably brief, without a trace of 
either garrulity or nostalgia. When The 


Late George Apley appeared, many read- 
ers at once found in the Boston biogra- 
pher, Horatio Willing, a thinly-disguised 
portrait of Mr. Howe. Although both 
Mr. Marquand and Mr. Howe have de- 
nied the soft impeachment, nevertheless, 
the cap fits too well to be altogether 
ignored. In many ways, Mr. Howe is 
Mr. Willing. They have not a few 
traits in common. Yet, in his latest 
work, Mr. Howe reveals himself as a 
very different person from Marquand’s 
elderly fuddiduddy. 

Always the chief value of an auto- 
biography consists in the revelation of 
the personality of its author. A Venture 
in Remembrance gives us the impression 
of a man of delicate sensibilities, gentle, 
kindly, tolerant, a scholar, an incisive 
thinker, essentially forward-looking. No 
hide-bound Tory he. In fact, he calls 
himself an unrepentant liberal, and so 
he proves himself to be. A Bostonian 
by adoption, who has lived most of his 
long life within the shadow of the State 
House on Beacon Hill, he has never let 
himself become encysted in his environ- 
ment, managing to retain his sanity and 
common sense in spite of all tempta- 
tions to the contrary. Perhaps he owed 
no little of his independence to the fact 
that he had a Unitarian wife, to whose 
rare qualities he pays a tribute as mov- 
ing as it is sincere. 

In short, here is the story of a happy 
life, well spent and fruitful. This son 
of a Pennsylvania bishop, descended 
from a long line of sound Rhode Island 
stock, is a graduate of both Lehigh and 
Harvard, an experienced journalist, the 
author of a throng of biographies in 
merit well above the average. By his 
own unaided efforts he has ascended to 
the seats of the mighty; and now, in 
retrospect, he recounts his experiences, 
both grave and gay, and the impressions 
he has gained therefrom, in a spirit 
wholly free from melancholy, whose 
dominant traits are gallant courage and 
warm humanity. In the recording of his 
memories there is not a little that sug- 
gests Charles Lamb and our own Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers. He tells 
many good stories. He includes a throng 
of observations on the deeper aspects 
of existence as wise as they are 
trenchant. For example, what Mr. Howe 
has to say about church-going is 
especially to the point. 

The book is short, barely three hun- 
dred pages, but altogether delightful. 
Manifestly, its writer is one of those 
fortunate individuals who has found the 
best wine as the feast draws near its end. 

A. R. H. 
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New York's 
_ Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “‘ Pies 5k. 4. $3250 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


Georce H. NEwTon, Manager 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 rg bli Street 


Rooms 
No Liquor Sold 
Rooms with Running Water........ $1.25-1.50 
Rooms, with, Bath <2. cuicncecnvdes sce 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Unitarian visitors to MiamiBeach 


KILGEN CLUB HOTEL 


7800 ABBOTT AVENUE 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Rates mailed upon request 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1940 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. Finest quality cloths, They enable you to 


earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


ITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


¢ Send postcard for our freecatalogue. 
Thousands of bargains. Address: 


EACH 


Desk M-848, GIRARD, KANSAS 
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HALOEMAN-JULIUS CO., Catalogue Dept ; 


For Open-Hearted Children 

Short Sermons for, Children. By Dan 
Huntineton Fenn. New York: 
Putnam. $2.00. 


Short Sermons for Children are what 


they say they are—short and for chil- - 


dren. They are forthright, readable, tell- 
able, sound, and appealing. There is in 
them no sloppy or mawkish sentimen- 
tality. Sentiment there is, but of the 
kind that the stout heart of an imagina- 
tive child will applaud. There is also 
something more, which any open-hearted 
child will recognize and welcome—the 
religious conviction of a man of faith. 
This is most important, in view of the 
fact that the author is associated with 
what is vaguely termed the Liberal 
Church. 

The book is not a collection of ethi- 
cal injunctions for the skeptical young; 
it is a presentation of human experi- 
ences, vivid and authentic, but so woven 
that one sees a pattern. These are not 
stories illustrating valor and cowardice, 
love and hate, wisdom and folly, in a 
strange and difficult world where man’s 
origin and destiny remain regrettably 
obscure; they are stories which say with 
certainty that valor and cowardice, love 
and hate, wisdom and folly, are all in- 
volved in the. slow and painful and 
lovely way from man to God. 

Incidentally, it warms one’s heart to 
think of the honest joy which will flood 
the bosoms of that sorely pressed army 
of clergy and teachers and counsellors, 
who, haunted by the fear that they have 
told their last good story to the terrify- 
ing young, will now pounce upon this 
excellent little book. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy 


For Church Schools 


Dramatized Stories of Hymns and Hymn 
Writers. By Ernest K. Emurtan. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $2.00. 


A new idea in this old field of hymn 
stories. In Dramatized Stories of Hymns 
and Hymn Writers, Mr. Ernest K. 
Emurian gives the brief story of each 
writer, and then sets a stage to depict 
the story of the hymn he chooses as a 
sample. Here are Charlotte Elliott’s 
“Just as I Am without One Plea”; Ray 
Palmer’s “My Faith Looks Up to Thee”; 
George Matheson’s “O Love That Wilt 
Not Let Me Go”; sixteen hymns in all. 
Facts are in the main correct; stage di- 
rections are carefully outlined. Even if 
some of the theology of these old hymns 
is no longer ours, still here are “dramas” 
that church groups might well use, older 
people and younger too, instead of the 
weak stuff that we laboriously seek for. 
Act out the hymns! All hail to a new 
idea and a new possibility! (Why not 
dramatize some of our Unitarian hymns? 
There is no better material anywhere.) 


It is only fair to say, “Thank you, Mr. 
Emurian.” — 
_ -Grorcr LAwREeNcE PARKER 


Books for the Month 


I Have Seen God Do It. By SuHerwoop 
Eppy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a personal, dynamic religion in the 
life of the individual, the second to so- 
cial changes in history and the ethical 
problem of war in the present ominous 
world situation. 


Man’s Vision of God. By CHARLES 

' Hartsnorne. Chicago: Willett, 

Clark & Co. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book, according 
to the author, “is to show how the ques- 
tion, ‘Is there a supreme, or in any sense 
perfect, being, a God?’ can be answered 
by secular or philosophic reason operat- 
ing according to strict canons of pro- 
cedure.” 


Books Received 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents 
of Smithsonian Institute, 1940. 
Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office. $1.50. 

The Big Snow. By Jaxe Fausrarr. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

The Church and the New Order. By 
Wru1am Paton. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

A Creed for Free Men. By Witu1am 
Apams Brown. New York: Scrib- 


ners. $2.50. 

God’s Back Pasture. By Artuur W. 
Hewirr. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
& Co. $1.50. 


Hell’s Ramparts Fell. By Cuarence R. 
SKINNER AND Atrrep S. CoLe. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House. $2.00. 

In the Shadow of the Cross. By Fren- 
ERICK K. Stamm. New York: Mac- 
millan. $3.50. ; 

Let’s Talk It Over. By Lronarp P. 
Artes. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Co. $1.00. 

Man’s Quest for Salvation. By CHartes 
S. Brapen. Chicago: Willett, Clark 


& Co. $2.50. 
Our Bill of Rights. Editor, James W. 
Wise. Washington, D. C.: Bill of 


Rights Sesquicentennial Co. $1.50. 
Peloubet’s Select Notes for 1942. Bos- 
ton: W. A. Wilde Co. $2.00. 

The Story of American Catholicism. By 
Tueopore Maynarp. New York: 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

Teaching of Christ in Cross-Word Puz- 
zles. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $1.00. 

Who Is My Patient? By Russe L. 
Dicxs. New York: Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

Yearbook of Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1941. Wash- 

‘ ington, D. C.: Carnegie Endow- 
ment. Free. 


RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


i 


i 


RELIGION is everywhere on the of- 

fensive, everywhere engaging the 
hosts of darkness. As Edwin A. Aubrey, 
writing in the Fiftieth Anniversary num- 
ber of the Journal of Religion, points 
out, the advance is uneven but not un- 
certain, as it pushes forward here, con- 
solidates there, but remains alert and 
mobile in every sector. 

One of the leaders of aggressive reli- 
gion has gone down fighting. The Chris- 
tian Century, editorializing on the pass- 
ing of Shailer Mathews, indicates some 
of the gains of the last half century: 
“Almost every historian of modern 
Christianity organizes his treatment 
around three salient ideas—the redis- 
covery of the social implications of 
Christianity, the liberalization of theo- 
logical thought, and the renewed em- 
phasis upon the more catholic elements 
of Christianity. Here emerged the new 
frontiers, the growing edges of Christian 
exploration, in which the late Dean of 
the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago was a leader.” 


The Social Gospel — The Arts 


Anne O’Hare McCormick, addressing a 
Communion Breakfast of the Catholic 
Women of New York City, warns of a 
widespread bewilderment and lack of di- 
rection, due to the upheaval of the popu- 
lation with the advent of defense work, 
and calls for aid in re-establishing hu- 
man and spiritual values. The Church 
Times (Presbyterian) takes up the chal- 
lenge to the churches caused by the mov- 
ing of twenty million people, and urges 
plans and projects to cope with the up- 
set of the normal life of the community. 

The Catholic Hierarchy of America 
declares three principles for dealing with 
the current crisis: the equitable flow of 
goods to all, the right and duty to work, 
and the importance of private property 
to the family. The Inter-American 
Jewish Conference called for an “Inter- 
national Magna Charta.” A Conference 
on “A Just and Durable Peace” was held 
in the Church of the Saviour (Uni- 


-tarian), Brooklyn, with Stanley Jones 


and Walter Van Kirk, of the Federal 
Council of Churches, as speakers. The 
New York Federation of Churches has 
undertaken to study the causes and 
do something about the Harlem “crime 
wave.” Monsignore William A. Scully 
declared that better housing and recrea- 
tional facilities were not enough, and 
said moral and spiritual education is 
needed. 

The National Conference of Christians 


and Jews initiated a unique project in 


the Springfield, Mass., Public Schools 
to cultivate tolerance of race and creed 


and to practice democratic principles, 
based upon the theme of “living and 
working together in understanding and 
peace.” A Family-Life Institute has 
been held in the Central Christian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., with Gil- 
bert Applehof, Rector of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Alma, Mich., as leader, 
in which religion in the home was 
studied. The Public Schools, says 
America, remain “almost completely 
irreligious”; comments on the failure in 
most states to pass laws permitting re- 
leased time for religious instruction in 
the churches. The International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education announces 
that only 164,013 children are attend- 
ing classes under this plan in 38 states. 
The International Council of Religious 
Education is planning a four-year pro- 
gram of united advance to “raise the 
spiritual literacy level” in the United 
States. 

With the performance of “The Mes- 
siah” during the Christmas season 
throughout the world, we were reminded 
of its centenary. The one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Mozart has been observed by the great 
orchestras, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and various musical organi- 
zations. Olin Downes, writing in the 
New York Times, calls attention to the 
spiritual quality of Mozart’s music in 
its irrepressible flight, not away from 
life but straight to the heart of its mean- 
ing, and advises listening to it frequently 
as a resource for our times. For here 
are strength, simplicity, and serenity. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
has been dedicated at last, throwing 
open to the public the largest Gothic 
church in the world. 

In view of the celebration of Univer- 
sal Bible Sunday, the Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature tells us that 
the themes and often the language of 
modern writing have been scriptural. 
The influence of the Bible, with its 
majesty and music, is incalculable. Con- 
temporary journalism and fiction reflect 
this influence in such titles as Josenh in 
Egypt, Not by Bread Alone, The Little 
Foxes, The Way of All Flesh, and My 
Son, My Son. 
Theology — Ecuminicity 

No review of religious developments 
could omit religious theory, in which 
there are evidences of a strong tendency 
in the direction of a neo-orthodoxy. As 
might be expected, when in a crisis the 
mind and mood of man turn toward the 
Right, to seek refuge from tragedy and 
compensation from frustration. “Buch- 
manism,” however, seems to be on the 


decline, with disaffection of leading 
British adherents and the closing of the 
New York headquarters as well as the 
repudiation by the American leader, 
Rev. Samuel Shoemaker. Many church- 
men suspect that Dr. Frank Buchman 
is ambitious to form a separate sect. The 
chief theological emphases are upon “sin 
and tragedy” in life in contrast to a kind 
of over-optimism on the part of certain 
types of liberalism. A new theological 
discipline known as “Social Theology” is 
taking shape to work out the relations 
between Christian faith and human soci- 
ety—that is to say, to provide a critical 
and constructive philosophy of the Chris- 
tian community. 

The churches are becoming increas- 
ingly unified, not by waiving their formal 
differences, but by working together in 
the common task of “Christianizing” life 
and the world. The Federal Council has 
prepared a packet of materials on the 
problems of the Negro in industry to be 
used on Race Relations Sunday, Feb. 8. 
Pertinent also should be The Handbook 
on National Unity prepared by the Coun- 
cil Against Intolerance. If there is no 
uniformity of doctrine there is a growing 
unanimity of purpose, as is evidenced by 
the United Service Committee, main- 
tained by funds from Jews and Chris- 
tians, Orthodox and Liberals alike. A 
Sword of the Spirit Movement is an- 
nounced by Bishop Charles Leo Nelli- 
gan, of Pembroke, Ont., imported into 
Canada from England, which has as its 
aims the uniting of all men of good will 
for the restoration of order and justice, 
combating the totalitarian system, and 
the spreading of the knowledge of the 
Christian principles of social and inter- 
national order. 

To understand these activities we have 
to see them in perspective, as parts of 
the church on the march. So viewed, 
these items fall into an inclusive pattern 
of the total church coming to total grips 
with the total issue of the day. To this 
end the total resources of the church are 
being mobilized. The Methodists’ Com- 
passion Day offerings amounted to $956,- 
164. The Presbyterians register a gain 
in giving, this year over last, of more 
than $93,000. The Board of Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States expands “freedom” into emanci- 
pation from fear, ignorance, pain, and 
poverty. The Friends of America pro- 
pose to feed 50,000 stateless people in 
Europe this winter. In a word, religion 
is becoming at once more sensitive and 
courageous as it assimilates and employs 
every scientific, democratic, and humani- 
tarian means to redeem and transform 
the processes of history in terms of the 
Gospel. Aw Nak, 
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LOYALTY IN ACTION 


NE of the sins of omission with which 

Unitarians can too often be charged 
is the lack of loyalty to the regular serv- 
ices of the church. It is so easy to ex- 
cuse our absence. A family dinner, a 
drive into the country, unexpected 
guests, even the lassitude of a Sunday 
morning, and the appeal of the Sunday 
paper, serve as excuses for our negli- 
gence. 

Of course, as liberals we have no fear- 
inspired incentives. We do not quiver 
at the threat of eternal damnation. We 
are not subject to the authoritarian com- 
mands of an absolute and _ sanctified 
clergy. We are not even much concerned 
by the critical opinions of our more loyal 
“brothers of the faith.” In short, we 
_are often careless of church attendance 
and defiant of any criticism of our neg- 
lect. 

Yet, in spite of all our negligence, we 
-are a demanding laity. When we do 
condescend to attend a service, we ex- 
pect our minister to uphold all the quali- 
fications of intellectual perfection. We 
consider it a great favor to him that we 
are present, and we resent it if his ideas 
are contrary to ours. We take no thought 
of the fact that when we are absent we 
contribute to the discouragement of our 
minister and our fellow workers. We 
forget that visitors are’ as much in- 
fluenced by empty pews as by the ex- 
cellence of the sermon. We take our 
smallness as an institution for granted; 
sometimes we are even proud of it, hid- 
ing behind the misconceived idea that 
our high intellectual standards are an 
insurmountable barrier to growth and 
popularity. 

We do not mean to be the way we are. 
In fact we haven’t given much thought 
to the fact that we are careless. We take 
our church casually. It is there. We 
believe in it. We love it, but we feel 
little obligation to it. We forget that 
its value is determined by the amount 
of loyalty we show it. I think it is a 
good time to remind each other of the 
fact that our church, the church we love 
and cherish, is dependent upon our ac- 
ceptance of the responsibilities its various 
services place upon us. The friends with 
whom we worship and work react to and 
are influenced by our attitude toward 
the institution which is the center of 
our idealistic and spiritual life. The 
community is responsive to the loyalty 
we show to the faith we espouse. 

Our minister is effective in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of loyalty we show 
him. In fact, his power of influence, his 
authority as a preacher, ebbs and flows 
with our absence and attendance. Some- 
one has said truthfully that the elo- 
quence of the pulpit is generated alone 
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in the pew. If we sincerely believe in 
the precepts which we so often talk 
about, we will take seriously the obliga- 
tion which, assumed, make them real 
and dynamic forces of good; which, 
neglected, make them futile and empty 
subterfuges that serve only as sources 
of hypocrisy and material for cynical 
observations. 

The influence and power of our church 
is dependent almost entirely upon us. 
The greatest contribution we can make 
to that church is our regular attendance 
at all of its services. People judge us 
and our church by this very important 
evidence of loyalty. In this. day when 
the freedom we love so greatly is threat- 
ened, we can make a definite and valu- 
able contribution to its permanence by 
supporting the institution of our church 
which has been and is today so domi- 
nant a force in the democratic way of 
life that is the soul and symbol of our 
nation. 

Joun Evans 


President, North Side Unitarian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SOME GOOD 
OUT OF TURMOIL 


T HE coming of war, like the beginning 
of a new year or the death of a loved 


‘one, brings to each human being a sharp 


and painful sense of grief, of loss, of pain, 
of guilt. It brings also a slower but 
equally deep awareness of the need so 
to live that the grief and loss will be 
replaced with gain and steady joy, that 
the pain and guilt may be used not as 
destructive punishments but as creative 
rededication. 

Even those who most ardently, in 


TWO CABLEGRAMS 


December 11, 1941 

Archbishop Santiago Fonacier 
227 Azcarraga 
Tondo, Manila 

Unitarians of America send 
fraternal sympathy and _ assur- 
ance of unwavering confidence in 
ultimate victory. 


Frederick May Eliot 


December 18, 1941 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 
Thanks with your help victory 
assured. 


Santiago Fonacier 


their own sincerities, wished and worked 
for this country’s entrance into war 
must have been conscious in the midst 
of agitation that war is no constructive 


‘answer, now or ever, to injustice and 


violence; that it can only be a painful 
means to what must be a compensating 
reordering of justice and mercy. And 
even those who most lovingly pleaded 
for peace must have realized in their 


‘losing struggle that injustice for others 


cannot forever be endured; that tolerat- 
ing it is also an awful means to achiev- 
ing the distant perfection of love which 
growing men and women dream of. 

But for all of us, now war is around 
and with us, the common goal stands 
even more clearly before us. During this 
last anxious and accelerated month, we 
could almost see Americans growing up, 
straightening their shoulders, laughing 
out of young determination, wanting, 
sometimes wildly, to die or live for 
America. It is not by accident or sud- 
den inspiration that the President of the 
United States speaks to us with the 
steady, loving wisdom of a “father” of 
our country who knows what we can 
and must do, or that the Vice-President 
should write a strong, patient, far- 
sighted article on “The Foundations of 
the Peace,” or that millions of Americans 
found themselves immediately ready to 
work harder, longer, and more bravely. 

Out of this turmoil of war and sudden 
death rise the quietly-laid structures of 
our future. In public health, in housing, 
in agriculture, in industry and finance, 
in all the common, homely aspects of 
our culture as well as our art and educa- 
tion, the good thinking, the good will, 
the honest workmanship of our indi- 
vidual and collective efforts stand forth 
more clearly. They are made to shine 
not by the light of bombs, whose quick- 
following darkness cannot destroy such 
things, but by the light from our own 
clearing eyes. 

Just as the stars and planets were 
formed, were made to glow, and keep on 
their appointed courses by forces within 
and above them; just as candles and 
electric lights were made out of stuff 
controlled and understood by men, so 
the light in men and women and chil- 
dren was made—and must now be used. 

Confidence in our government, pride 
in our common efforts and united courage 
and marvelous concrete achievements, 
security and happiness in our family 
lives, the living centers of our individual 
and international efforts—these increas- 
ing gains, this good, must and can and 
does now come to us, to our allies, and, 
in the Jong run of human history, to 
those who now declare themselves our 
enemies. 

M. B. 


To the Register: 
The letter to the Register in the De- 
cember issue signed by thirteen of our 
_Ininisters is an exceedingly interesting 
document. It is interesting both in the 
manner of its presentation and in the 
strategy of its argument. It could have 
been written by one person as well as by 
thirteen. Its content bears no indica- 
tion of the necessity for collaboration. 
_ The point at issue is not to be settled 
by vote. Why thirteen Unitarian min- 
isters should be rushed to the defense of 
_ Dr. Niebuhr is difficult to understand. 

The incident shows a strange reluc- 
tance and over-protectiveness about Dr. 
Niebuhr. Apologists always seem to 
fear that he will be misunderstood or 
that he will not be read correctly. If 
Dr. Niebuhr is misunderstood he has 
only himself to blame, because he is 
fonder of confusion and dilemmas than 
most people. But certainly his books 
must not be read with special guidance 
from his followers as to what he means. 
Let him meet the growing critiques of 
his viewpoint with greater clarity. If 
he can find no way out of pessimism 
about man except through complicated 
theological doctrines, his difficulties are 
natural. It will not soften the challenge 
with regard to Dr. Niebuhr to overstress 
“objective” reading. 

Basically, the content of the letter in 
question conforms to the usual pattern 
of defense for Dr. Niebuhr. It implies 
that he has been misread; it states that 
he is not Barthian, yields to certain 
criticisms (quite serious ones in this in- 
stance) , and then tries to relieve the im- 
pression of pessimism which Dr. Niebuhr 
has himself emphasized. This is not a 
complimentary strategy, and its fre- 
quency of use is less complimentary. 
How much does Dr. Niebuhr have to be 
forgiven to make him defensible? 

Dr. Holmes will doubtless comment 
on the accusation of inaccuracy. It is 
to be hoped that his editorial and the 
reply will stir a lively interest in the issue 
raised. It will take both time and schol- 
arship to evaluate the ingenious litera- 
ture of religion which Dr. Niebuhr is 
creating. But the issue of faith in man 
cannot wait. Because of this the chal- 
lenge to Unitarianism still stands. 

Dale DeWitt 
New York City, N. Y. 


To the Register: 

I cannot exaggerate the satisfaction 
_and delight I felt when I read in the cur- 
rent issue of the Christian Register the 

reply of James Luther Adams and his 
eeeelve associates to my editorial, “Uni- 
_tarians, Awake,” as published in your 
November i issue. My editorial had done 
just what I hoped it would do—arouse 


eB AE id 


the somnolent mind of Unitarianism to 
an awareness of the dangerous challenge 
of the new Calvinism of our time! I am 
indebted to my able and learned col- 
leagues for responding to my call, and 
therewith helping me to state the situa- 
tion, to define the issue, and to sustain 
the discussion. Only I find it ominous 
that these thirteen clergymen should en- 
ter the fray not to vindicate Unitarian 
thought but to defend the neo-Calvinism 
of one, Reinhold Niebuhr, whose “treat- 
ment of religious liberalism” they them- 
selves describe as “inaccurate and un- 
fair,’ and who as a matter of fact has 
never ceased to pour out his scorn and 
contempt upon every aspect of the lib- 
eral position in theology. I do not re- 
member that these thirteen ever banded 
themselves together before—to defend 
Unitarianism, for example, against this 
formidable neo-Calvinistic attack, or ‘to 
expose the serious errors and weaknesses 
in the Niebuhrian thought only hinted 
at in their present communication—and 
I wonder why. 

In their discussion of my editorial, 
my thirteen brethren make two specific 
complaints: 

(1) In the first place, they say I give 
the impression “that Barthianism and 
Niebuhrianism are identical.” I am sorry 
that any careless or loose phrase con- 
veyed this impression, for it certainly 
was not intended. I would no more 
think of identifying Barth and Niebuhr 
—i.e., making them one and the same 
in thought—than I would of identifying 
Luther and Calvin, or Calvin and 
Zwingli. Barth and Niebuhr have their 
distinctive differences, just as Luther, 
Calvin, and Zwingli had theirs. But as 
these three Protestant reformers, for all 
their differences, still represented the 
same historic trend of religious thought 
and embodied the same religious move- 
ment in their time, so Barth and Niebuhr 
represent and embody in our time the 
same general type of religious phenom- 
enon. The church historians of the 
future will describe them as the leaders 
respectively in Europe and in America 
of what I called “a revival of Calvinism.” 
In a laudable attempt at accuracy, Mr. 
Adams and his associates are splitting 
hairs. 

(2) The second complaint of the thir- 
teen is more serious. It is to the effect 
that I do not understand Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s theology and am thus guilty of 
“an inaccurate representation of his 
thought.” More specifically they denote 
three leading ideas of Niebuhr which 
they declare I do not appreciate as con- 
stituting refutations of my charge that 
Niebuhr is “a fatalist and a defeatist 
(and) a counsellor of despair.” — 

In answering this complaint, may I 
say that I would be the last to assert 


that I have any infallible knowledge of 
Niebuhr’s mind. I have read all but 
one of his published writings, and have 
done my best to follow the tortuous in- 
tricacies of his thought, but have more 
than once got pretty hopelessly lost. 
I admire men, like these thirteen, who 
can set forth the Niebuhrian theology 
with a clarity and finality which are ut- 
terly unknown to Niebuhr himself, and 
am eager to sit at their feet and learn. 
But I am not at all sure that their dis- 
entangling of Niebuhr’s intellectual 
snarls is any more successful than my 
own, or that their attempt to save him 
from the Calvinistic stigmata has any 
real basis in fact. 

Take the “three leading ideas,” for 
example, which the thirteen present as 
the saving graces of Niebuhr’s thought! 
How I wish I had the time to run through 
the seven volumes of Niebuhr’s writings 
that stand here on my library shelves, 
and give a thorough discussion of these 
ideas. As it is, I can only dip into these 
pages here and there, and suggest the 
perfect and complete answer that might 
be given. 

(1) The first leading idea in Niebuhr’s 
theology, say the thirteen, is that “crea- 
tion though ‘fallen’ possesses a goodness 

. that comes from its being God’s 
creation.” Very true! But this is an 
instance of the very Calvinism of which 
I accused Niebuhr, at least as applied 
to human nature. Thus, on pages 90-91 
of his An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics, Niebuhr records an occasion when 
Luther condemned the “synergists” be- 
cause they taught that “our nature, 
(though) corrupted because of the fall 

. . has not lost all its goodness,” and 
then states that “Calvin, with greater 
insight, refused to admit the total cor- 
ruption of reason.” Niebuhr’s position 
on this point, in other words, is straight 
Calvinism. And how “black and bleak” 
this can be is shown by the fact that 
Niebuhr insists that this absence of 
“total corruption” is itself the condition 
of man’s state of sin. “If human life 
were altogether evil and corrupt,” says 
Niebuhr, “it could not become the basis 
of the kind of evil for which men feel 
themselves responsible. . . . If man is 
totally corrupt he is not sinful at all.” 
Niebuhr recognizes a remnant of good 
in man’s nature only straightway to use 
this as the condition that condemns him 
to sin. “Original sin,’ he says again, 
“is not an inherited corruption, but it is 
an inevitable fact of human existence, 
the inevitability of which is given by the 
nature of man’s spirituality.” If this is 
not pessimism of the deepest dye, pray 
what is it? 

(2) The second leading idea in Nie- 
buhr’s theology, according to Dr. Adams 
and his associates, is that “man’s dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are a freedom 
and dignity deriving from his being cre- 
ated in the image of God.” ‘True again! 
But freedom to what end? Why, free- 
dom to sin! Thus in his An Interpreta- 
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tion of Christian Ethics, page 91, Nie- 
buhr asserts, “It is human freedom .. . 
which makes sin possible’—and, we may 
add of course, inevitable (see above)! 
Again, in Beyond Tragedy, in an ex- 
ceptionally clear and careful passage, 
Niebuhr writes, page 11, “It (human 
evil) arises from the very freedom of 
reason with which man is endowed. Sin 
is not so much a consequence of natural 
impulses ...as of the freedom by 
which man is able to throw the har- 
monies of nature out of joint.” And 
what is this sin which human nature 
“cannot be without”? It is “rebellion 
against God” (An Interpretation of 
Christian Ethics, page 84). So that man 
is fated to use the freedom with which 
God has dowered him only to rebel 
against God! If all this seems as strange 
as it is terrible, one has only to remem- 
ber the writings of John Calvin and 
Jonathan Edwards on the freedom of the 
will. And where one can find “dignity” 
in it, I should like to know. 


(3) The third leading idea in the 
Niebuhrian theology is that “the car- 
dinal sins of man are arrogance (wish- 
ing to be God) and despair (lack of 
faith).” True again! But wherein 
does this fact even remotely touch my 
indictment that Niebuhr’s teachings are 
“Calvinism of the bleakest and black- 
est type” come back again? Just look 
at Niebuhr for what he really is as a 
prophet of doom! On page 18 of Be- 
yond Tragedy, he complains that 
modern man “does not recognize the 
simple but profound truth that man’s 
life remains self-contradictory in its sin, 
no matter how high human culture 
rises; that the highest expression of hu- 
man. spirituality, therefore, contains also 
the subtlest form of human sin.” This 
is “tragic,” says Niebuhr. But there is 
hope, since man may repent—we can’t 
imagine of what, since his sin is im- 
plicit in his highest spirituality!—and 
out of repentance may spring faith “that 
the contradictions of human existence, 
which man cannot surmount, are swal- 
lowed up in the life of God Himself.” 
- I submit that this is a perfect picture 
of the Calvinistic notion of man’s help- 
lessness to escape from sin and punish- 
ment, and his hope therefore alone in 
God’s capricious grace. If, in face of 
this predicament, man gets lost some- 
where between “arrogance” and 
“depair,” I am not surprised. 

If we would discover the essence of 
Niebuhr’s thought, it is in man’s pre- 
destination to sin. Whether corrupt or 
not, by reason of a fall or not, man can 
do no good; he can only make choice 
between evils. He is doomed by the 
very nature of his being, even by his 
heritage of freedom, to defeat, damna- 
tion, death. If not Calvinism, this is 
neo-Calvinism. It is in any case a 
denial of everything that is central in 
the thought of religious liberalism. 
Niebuhr, it may be said, recognizes this 
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right well, even though his liberal ad- 
mirers may not. 

In a concluding paragraph, my thir- 
teen brethren declare that “religious 
liberalism is not in possession of the 
final truth about man and his destiny,” 
and that liberals must be ready “to take 
truth wherever it may be found.” With 
this I most emphatically agree. 
then go on to say that “the writings 
of Reinhold Niebuhr are among the 
most stimulating now available for a 
fresh theological treatment of certain 
basic problems of human existence.” 
With this I most emphatically disagree. 
Recognizing Niebuhr’s great ability and 
utter sincerity, I would still insist that 
his thought has spread confusion and 
dismay wherever it has gone. Funda- 
mentally because it is untrue to human 
nature, it has for years now been a 
festering center of theological corrup- 
tion and decay. If Unitarianism ever 
had a mission it is to oppose and an- 
nihilate this whole body of reactionary 
thought, and therewith do to the new 
Calvinism what Channing, Emerson, 
and Parker did to the old. 

In closing may I extoll the fine spirit 
of moderation, courtesy, and unfailing 
good temper in which Dr. Adams and 
his associates have written. Their let- 
ter is a model of controversial discus- 
sion. As I am a busy parish minister, 
with crowded hours in crowded days, I 
must leave to other and abler hands the 
continuance of this debate. May they 
not fail, for this is a critical hour for 
Unitarianism, whether it be alive or 
dead. 

John Haynes Holmes 
New York City, N.Y. 


To the Register: 

I should like to suggest that there is 
great danger in the present policy of un- 
usual concentration of control in the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
surprising thing is that such a condition 
has come about under an administration 
which came into office on a platform of 
decentralization and regional respon- 
sibility. 

While president of the Pacific Coast 
Conference for three years I observed 
the making of decisions in Boston vitally 
affecting Unitarian Headquarters and 
policies on the Coast without consulting 
local officials. As a result the Regional 
Vice-president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, the Moderator of the 
Pacific Coast Conference, and three Di- 
rectors, including the President, resigned. 

Now we find this policy of centralized 
administrative control moving over into 
the field of Unitarian journalism and ac- 
quiring complete control over the pol- 
icy, editorials, and letters to be printed. 
While it may be advisable for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to own the 
Christian Register, it seems to me that 
it is highly important that its control 
should be entirely independent of the 
Administration. It would seem desirable 
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that its financial support should be voted 
at the meetings of the Association so 
that it is in no way dependent upon the 
administrative officials. 

It is a question as to whether we shall 
continue the Unitarian tradition of 
democracy or whether the President of 
the Association shall dominate the Asso- 
ciation. The same question arises in the 
local congregation. Too often the minis- 
ter preaches democracy but insists upon 
dominating the local church. No, cer- 
tainly one or a few of the wealthier lay 
members should not dominate. The local 
churches and the Association would do 
well to study the functioning of democ- 
racy in Consumer Co-operatives. It 
exists there to far greater extent than in 
the churches, and without unduly inter- 
fering with efficiency. 

Clarence R. Stone 
Berkeley, Calif. 


To the Register: 

A few days in the environs of Los 
Angeles in December enabled me to run 
out to Santa Monica and have the 
blessed experience of sitting by the couch 
on which Rev. Marion Murdoch rests 
the fatigues of ninety-three years. Ex- 
cept for legs that will not support her 
very well, no one would believe her 
years. Her hair is only slightly greyed, 
her hearing excellent, and her eyes keen, 
alert and intelligent as always. In fact, 
it is she who reads the paper aloud to 
her younger sister of ninety. Very 
naturally we reminiscenced about the 
days when she created in me the desire 
and suggested ways in which to enter 
the Unitarian ministry. The spirit of 
Rev. Florence Buck also joined our com- 
pany. 

Miss Murdoch commented on the de- 
votion of her Cleveland parishioners 
through all these years, and the very 
kind and constant thoughtfulness of Dr. 
Dilworth Lupton. Others in the minis- 
try precious to her were named. 

Above all I was impressed with the 
keenness of her attention to all that is 
happening in the world at the moment. 
Hers is a spirit so very young that it 
does not dwell in the past alone with 
its rich recollections, but alertly on the 
very front of life. There was a chal- 
lenge in ninety-three years to us who 
are much younger. 

John Howland Lathrop 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Register: 

I am much interested in Mr. Cole’s 
article on intolerance, and would like to 
suggest one place where we can act on 
it in our own denomination. I have 
often wondered how many Jewish women 
or others have been deterred from join- 
ing an Alliance by the emphasis on 
“Christian.” Why can it not be “The 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Women?” 

_ (Mrs.) Rose 8S. Allen 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


Starr King School for the 
Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


1628 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from: 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS. Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT., Treasurer 

Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place. Boston. Mass. 


xk *k * 
“UNITED WE STAND” 


In thought and action, the 
men in our Unitarian 
Churches — from youth to 
old age — stand united be- 
hind our government in 
this our second world crisis. 


THIS is our message not only to 
League Chapters and Men’s Clubs, 
but to all who are interested in 
our Unitarian Churches — and to 
all the people of the United States 
of America. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


_. Classified Advertising 


CHOIR GOWNS $4.00 each. Black Poplin, 
Pleated, Academic Style. Leaflet No. 42 Mailed. 
imdner—425 C. R. Seventh Ave., New York. 


No Eleanor, not another 


Grandma: 
story tonight. 
Little Eleanor: Well then, grandma, 


just tell me about your operation. 
—Pathfinder 


Two women were standing in the snow 
discussing the fuel shortage. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said one. “If we'd 
have got the cold weather in the summer 
when it’s warmer, instead of in the win- 
ter, we'd be able to do without a fire and 
save coal.” 

—Guide and Ideas, London 


An old villager had been offered five 
dollars if he would let the artist paint 


him. He hesitated for a while. 
“It’s easy money,” prompted the 


artist. 

“Sure, yer right,” was the reply. “I 
was only wonderin’ how I'd get the paint 
off afterwards.” 

—Montreal Star 


It is well enough to have a good opin- 
ion of yourself, provided you live up 
to it. 

—G. Herbert 


A Scot applied for a position as patrol- 
man on the London Police Force. Here 
is a question they put to him in Scotland 
Yard and the answer: 

“Suppose, MacFarland, you saw a 
crowd congregated at a certain point on 
your beat, how would you disperse. it 
quickly, with the least trouble?” 

“T would pass the hat.” 


How to make money: A letter just 
received from the treasurer of the Third 
Church in Chicago announces that their 
rummage sale netted $100. But he adds, 
“Some one sold the new minister’s hat!” 


Dr. Ralph Sockman in a recent radio 
sermon gave a new interpretation of the 
familiar words of Jesus: “Joy shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
more than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons who need no repentance.” He said 
in effect: “I don’t think Jesus meant 
that a repentant sinner is worth ninety- 
nine good men. No! I might interpret 
the passage this way—that there is more 
fun in catching a live trout than in 
caring for a lot of frozen fish.” 


“You have a very small College and 
a very small number of students,” said 
a gentleman not long ago to a well-known 
Unitarian professor. 

“Why should we have a larger one,” 
was the answer, “when every College 
and University in the land is teaching 
our doctrine?” 

From Dyson Hague, 
Through the Prayer Book 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


“Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 

Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 105 years of service 
1837 to ‘hte church and clergy 194 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET,.NEW YORK, N. Y. 


pane G OWN s 


Pulpit 
Fine ma- 


Bible Markers, etc. 
terials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples 
on request. DeMoulin Bros. 
& Co., 1207 S. 4th St., Green- 
ville, Mlinois. 


and Hard-to-Find Books 
family and town histories, 
magazine back numbers, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your list of wants— 
no obligation. We report promptly. . Lowest 
prices. Religious Books a Specialty 
(We also gupply current books at publishers’ 

prices, postpaid) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St., Dept. 25, New York City 
We Buy Old Books and Magazines 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
supplied. Also 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D.. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a, m. 
Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion Picture Hour 
(2a0e De Mme Open  dathyy 9) 8. om to. 5 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit 
this active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s 
capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday serv- 
ices at 11 a. m. Church School at 9:30 a. m.; 
Gannett Club (Young People’s Group) at 6 p. m. 
Vesper Service at 5 p. m. Jan. 4, Rev. Samuel 


A. Eliot, D. D.; Jan. 11, Rev. Russell H. Staf- 
ford. D. D.; Jan.. 18, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, 
D. D.; Jan. 25, Mr. Greeley; Feb. 1, Rev. Syd- 
ney B. Snow, D. D. 

KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 


D., minister. Raymond C. 
Organist and Choirmaster. 
Week Days at 12 


Palfrey Perkins, D. 
Robinson. Mus. D., 
Sunday Service at 11 a. m. 
noon; Monday Organ Recital; Tuesday through 
Friday, worship with brief sermon by guest 
preachers, A Cordial Welcome to All. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of any change in 
your mailing address. 
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A second book of great 
readings gathered from 
all recorded time. 
Sources of enlighten- 
ment upon what con- 
stitutes the good life, 
and the inspiration to 
live it. 


VOLUME I, $2.50 
VOLUME II, $3.00 


THE TWO VOLUMES 
BOXED, $5.00 


“Allons! after the great 

companions, and to be- 

long to them!” 
—WALT WHITMAN 


“This book and its message must be read today wherever 
families gather, wherever students convene, or statesmen 
argue.’ —AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, President. 
Mills College 


“With sure touch the great writers of the past and of the 
present have been made contributors to this golden treas- 
ury of high thinking.” —FREDERIC MELCHER, Editor, 
Publishers’ Weekly 


“Volume II is in every sense of the word a worthy succes- 
sor to the original book, which I still regard as the noblest 
anthology of its kind.” —JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, 
The Community Church, New York 


“Robert Leavens has done the world a fine service im 
bringing GREAT COMPANIONS together. He has 
made it possible for any of us to welcome into our own 
home the noblest of the noble.’ —CHANNING H. COX, 
formerly Governor of Massachusetts 


“Here is alittle volume that will companion a man when 
he is alone, comfort him in the shadows, and when the 
sun comes out, make him thankful for it.’-—ELLERY 
SEDGWICK, formerly Editor, Atlantic Monthly 


“GREAT COMPANIONS enriches the mind, exalts the 
feelings, and heals the spirit . .. place it close at hand so 
that it may ever be available for perusal and use.” —-RABBI 
LOUIS NEWMAN, Congregation Rodeph Sholom, N. Y. 


The first volume, published in 1927, has 
enjoyed continued use by groups and in- 
dividuals of widely differing ages and 
walks of life. It has proved as valuable 
for public readings in churches and schools 
as for private and personal use. The sec- 
ond volume has been prepared with like 
uses in view. 


THE | 
Beacon Press 
25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON. 
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How Many Kinds of Young 
People Go to Your Church? 


You can attract high school boys 
and girls, college age groups, and 
young adults. For practical sug- 
gestions, read 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN THE LIBERAL CHURCH 
BY STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 
Illustrated by Wm. Duncan, 85c 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


BY BERTHA STEVENS 


For the parent and teacher who 
wish to awaken children to a con- 
sciousness of the beauty and or- 
der of the natural world. 
Generously illustrated with 

photographs and drawings, $1.85 
Packet of 18 leaflets, also illus- 
trated, is available for a half 
year’s classwork, 90c 


ANIMAL BABIES — 

BY ALICE DAY PRATT 
26 delightful stories about the 
mystery and facts of the birth 
and education of animals. Well 
told, and biologically true, the 
stories are planned especially for 
six-and-seven-year-olds. 
Illustrated in color by Kurt Wiese 

$1.50 


Teacher’s guide, with instructive 
diagrams by Viotert L. CuHap- 
MAN, 75¢ : 


JOSEPH : 
The Story of Twelve Brothers 
BY FLORENCE W. KLABER. 


A fascinating, readable story of - } 


the famous family of boys in far- 
off Palestine and Egypt, adapted 


for the present day generation of 
children. 


Color drawings by 
Jessie Robinson, $1.00 
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- Teacher’s Guide by _ 
FLorENcE W.KuABER 


